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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BARN-YARD MANURE. 


WnuarTeEvEr system is adopted in the management 
of manure, the three principal objects should be, (1) 
to preserve all the liquids, (2) to prevent leaching, 
and (3) to avoid too rapid fermentation. 

In cold weather, fermentation proceeds so slowly 
that we need apprehend little loss from this cause. 
Our principal danger is from the soluble and more 
valuable portions of the manure being leached out 
by heavy rains in the fall and spring, and, in some 
sections, during the winter months. We suffer 
more from this than from all other causes combined. 

In New England, where straw is scarce, manure 
cellars under the barns and stables are common. 
The liquid and solid excrements are dropped 
through trap-doors into the cellar beneath. It is 
necessary in this case to provide dry peat or muck 

* sto absorb the liquid and to retain the ammonia and 
other gases, which would otherwise escape and pen- 
etrate through the floors to the upper portions of the 
barn, to the injury of the animals and the detriment 
of the hay and other fodder stored above, When 
properly managed, however, there can be no doubt 
that a good manure cellar affords the means of pre- 

It is always 


serving mantire with little or no loss, 
under cover, and there need be no loss from leaching. 

In this section, however, and throughout the 
Western States and Upper Canada, where straw for 
litter is usually abundant, we think manure cellars 


in most cases are unnecessary. By spouting all 
the buildings and sheds, the manure heap can be so 
managed that it will absorb nearly or quite all the 
rain that falls upon it, as well as the liquids from 
the cattle and horse stables. The main point is to 
mix the manures of the different animals. Horse 
and sheep dung ferment rapidly, while that from 
the hog and cow is cold and slaggish. Instead, 
therefore, of letting the horse manure lie in a heap 
by the stable door, it should be mixed with the hog 
or cow manure. Again, the litter or straw should 
be evenly distributed. It often happens that there 
is a straw stack in the barn-yard, and immediately 
around the stack there is a large mound of wet, 





refuse straw, which of itself will hardly ferment at 
all, and which, if it did, would make manure of 
little value. This should be spread about the yard, 
thereby adding to the comfort of the animals and 
the value of the manure heap. 

We could wish that every barn-yard had atenk in 
which the liquids could be preserved when in excess, 
and from which they could be pamped back when 
the manure heap became too dry. Weare satisfied 
that such a tank would pay for itself in a year on 
an average sized farm. Into this tank we would 
throw a few bushels of plaster (sulphate of lime). 
This, in solution, would fix all the ammonia, not 
only in the liquid itself, but also in the manure 
heap when it was pumped on to it. 

To carry out the method we have advocated, i 
is necessary to have 8 good wheelbarrow. With 
out it we have found that the short portions of the 
manure are left near the stable doors, while the 
more littery portions are drawn or thrown to a 
greater distance. A few planks laid on the heap 
would greatly lessen the labor of wheeling. 

When manure is thrown into a loose heap, it is 
apt to ferment rapidly, and in some instances to 
“fire fang.” When this is the case, there can be 
no doubt that there is a great loss of ammonia. 
To avoid this, we need compression and more 
moisture. If we havea tank, the latter is easily su)- 
plied, and when the manures are distributed evenly 
over the yard, the cattle will tread it down suftici- 
ently solid to prevent all injurious fermentation. 

A few store hogs should always be allowed access 
to the barn-yard. They will pick up much that 
would otherwise be wasted, and they will’ materi- 
ally assist in mixing the mantre, thongh they 
necessitate a little more care in levelling the heap. 

It should never be forgotten that the value of the 
manure depends on the food consumed by the ani 
mals. However,well we manage the manure heap 
the manure will be of comparatively little value if 
the animals are fed on nothing but straw. We must 
have rich food before we can,;have rich manure 
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MECHANICAL CONDITION OF THE SOIL FAVOR- 

ABLE FOR THE GROWTH OF SEED. 

Tue last Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety contains a Prize Essay on this subject, from 
Professor Tanner, of Queen’s College, Birming- 
ham. We will try to give some of his leading 
ideas. 

Seed consists of two distinct parts—the germ, 
which is the true seed; and the nourishment stored 
for the growth of the seed. The position of the 








germ is indicated by a sear or cicatrix upon the | 


skin, but it is a minute body and forms but a small 
proportion of the entire seed. It is always placed 


adjacent to the bulky portion of the seed, consist- 


ing of starch mixed with gluten and albuminous | 


matter, and the whole is enclosed in a coat of 
dense vegetable matter. 

The growth of the seed consists in the develop- 
ment of the germ into a perfect plant, and is known 
as germination. 
growth to be favorable, the first preliminary is a 
softening of the coat of the seed, by which means 
water gains an entrance, and having pervaded the 
mass causes it to swell freely. When the water 
reaches the germ of the seed, the gluten or albu- 
minous matter near to it undergoes a chemical 
change, and we have a very important and power- 
ful body formed which is known as disastase. 
Upon the disastase thus formed devolves the im- 
portant office of preparing food for the growth of 
the germ; for the bulk of the seed, although abun- 
dant in quantity and exactly suitable in its constit- 
uent elements, is not realy for use until it has 
become soluble in water, and thus been made capa- 
ble of entering into the circulation of the germ. 
This is accomplished by means of the disastase, by 
the agency of which the necessary supplies are 
prepared, so long as the store of food in the seed 
is needed. An immediate extension of the cellular 
matter accompanies ‘the eatrance of the food into 
circulation, and we have the external evidence of 
life by the sprouting of the seed. In whatever 
position the seed may be placed the radicles at 
once strike perpendicularly down into the soil, and 
the tender rootlets fix themselves there with but 
little delay. As soon as this is effected, the gem- 
mule grows in the opposite direction and becomes 
developed into the stem and leaves of the plant. 

The conditions which control the growth of 
seeds are, the presence of air, moisture and warmth; 
and, to produce healthy germination, all are required 
in definite proportions. 

In regard to the preparation of land for wheat, 
Prof. Tanner thinks that on heavy clay soils the 


Supposing the conditions of | 











———— 
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| bare fallow is best. 
| the land too fine. It should be left “ tolerably 
/rough.” These clods of soil, he says, “ will afford 


lof spring will have mellowed down into a nice 


He is not in favor of making 


good shelter in the winter months, and by return 


| mould, valuable to the young plant when the im- 
portant operation of spring rolling is carried out,” 


“The great advantages of clover-ley for wheat 

| consists in the firm furrow which can be turned 
| over when it is plowed, to promote which object our 
| best plows effect the inversion of the furrow without 
materially breaking it. Upon clay soils, and even 
upon strong loamy soils, a careful plowing of the 
clover-ley is found to produce a sufficiently firm 
; seed bed for the wheat, especially when it is al- 
lowed to lie for sometime to get sett'ed, so that 
the seed may be sown upon a stale furrow. The 
use of a share or skimcoulter with the plow, as it 
assists in burying the turf more completely, is gen- 
erally desirable, otherwise the clover is apt to 
| spring up between the furrow-slices, which is very 
| objectionable. 
“As the land gets lighter in its character, the well 
| known land-presser comes in as a valuable help. 
| These implements are generally made with two 
| pressers, which, following immediately after two 
| plows, very completely compress the two furrow- 
| slices turned over, and give the land the required 
| solidity. 

‘*As the soils get lighter there is less objection to 
working them when wet; in some cases, indeed, this 
becomes necessary in order to give them the re- 
quired firmness. It is not often in the south of 
England that a wet time is selected for sowing; 
but, when rain comes on after the work has com- 
menced, I have known it to be continued until the 
soil was quite muddy, and yet no disadvantage has 
resulted ; on the contrary, the plant has proved 
firmer on the portion sown wet than upon any 
other part. This, which may be safe upon one 
soil, will often be very injurious upon another ap- 
parently of the same character. Soils which have 
a sufficient portion of sand or grit intermixed with 
them are thus preserved from that adhesion of the 
soil which would take place in stronger land, so 
that, in their case, the germination of the seed is 
but little delayed, whilst the treading of the land 
when wet gives it a greater degree of firmness, and 
this is favorable to the stability of the plant. 

“The rules which regulate the quantity of seed 
wheat to be sown to the acre are simply these :—the 
early sowings require less seed, whilst for the later 
sowings the quantity should be gradually in- 
creased; and, again, as the soil and climate become 
more favorable to the growth of wheat, less seed 
becomes necessary. 

“The depth most desirable for the germination of 
seed wheat depends upon the closeness or adhesive 
character of the:soil. The seed should be placed 
in that position which will secure to it such a sup- 
ply of moisture, warmth and air, as will most 
rapidly promote healthy germination. It is clear 
that these conditions can not be secured in soils of 
a different texture at one uniform depth. 

“Upon loamy soils of medium character we find 
the depth of about 1 inch superior to any other, 
but as the soil becomes lighter and more sandy ip 
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its nature, the depth may be advantageously in- | necessary for wheat is objectionable here, and the 
creased to 14 or 2 inches. In a dry season, a less} more completely it is destroyed the better.* 
depth than 1 inch can seldom*be looked upon as “Upon the lightest class of barley soils there is 
suificient to secure to the seed a necessary degree | great danger of the manure being washed through 
of moisture; and a greater depth than two inches | the soil; on such lands, therefore, the use of the 
js not des:rable, because the plant has then general- plow is avoided at this time (spring), as the inver- 
ly to raise itself in the soil so that its roots may.| sion of the soil would favor the loss of manure, 
commence their duties within a moderate distance | and the aid of a cultivator suffices to loosen the 
of the surface. The mode of plowing in seed-wheat | soil for the seed-bed. Other soils are brought into 
with a 3} or 4-inch furrow is clearly wrong, for the | a sufficiently loose and free condition for sowing, 
wheat will not establish its roots in the soil at this | by means of a single plowing, but by far the larger 
depth, and the germination must necessarily be de- | breadth of our barley soils requires further prep- 
layed in consequence of this increased depth. If I| aration. Ido not know any kind of grain which 
make any difference in the depth of seed upon soils | suffers so much in its quality as barley, from being 
of this character, I let the early sown wheat be| sown in an unfavorable seed-bed. 
deposited rather deeper than that which may be “The best qualities of barley, as well as the 
sown later, and my reason is because the early | largest crops, are produced from soils very free and 
sowings have plenty of time for making their | open in their character, and these indicate the con- 
growth, and, therefore, full depth insures a firmer | dition to which we should endeavor tu bring any 
rvot, whereas with late sowings this delay can not | soil upon which this crop is to be sown. To pro- 
be allowed, for the young wheat will then gain | mote the same freedom in the soil, the seed should 
more vy appearing more quickly above the ground; | always be sown when the land is dry; for as we 
but even these variations m depth should not range | have seen in the preparation of wheat, that a wet 
more than half an inch either way. The lighter | seed time was conducive to that increased firmness 
the soil becomes, the more important ic is to sow} of the soil which was then our object, so now, 
at a considerable depth, as this favors the stability | when we wish to avoid this effect upon the land, 
of the plant, and the stronger the land, the greater | we should in every way avoid the cause. 
the necessity of keeping near to the surface. “The use of tbe drill is very generally preferred 
“The advantages of the drill are very great in | for sowing barley to every other mode. The depth 
the opportunity atforded for hoeing the land, but for sowing the seed is not subject to the same vari- 
when the system of horse or hand hocing is not} @tions as in the case of wheat ; one inch may be 
practised much of the benefit of drilling is lost, considered sufficient in all soils to secure its healthy 
After the seed has been sown it should be covered | germination.” 
by the use of the harrow, but the less the land is} OQ 75 —The natural energy of the root of the oat 


worked the better, and especially upon strong soils, a hi , . : 
The roughness of the surface will be rather desira- renders this crop admirably adapted for sowing on 


ble than otherwise, for protecting the wheat-plant | old sod-land. Prof. T, recommends plowing up an 
during the winter months. old sod in the fall and leaving it till seed time in 
“For sowing spring wheat thé soil need not be| the spring. During this interval frosts are almost 


brought to as firm a condition as for the autumn ; , 
sowing, but the difference is only’ one of degree, | °ertain to have crumbled the surface and produced 


and such as enables us at oncé to see the cause | a nice light mould for the seed; such land will then 
which renders greater solidity essential for autumn | present the most desirable seed-bed for oats—a soil 
sowing. . 

“When wheat is sown upon land which is not well charged with vegetable waar, firm beneath, 
sufficiently firm, the plant fails in the severe weather | yet easy of penetration for the rooting of the plant, 


of winter; on the other hand, when the seed has| with a surface light and free in its character for the 
amore solid seed-bed in which to establish itself, germination of the seed. This firmness of land for 


the roots are enabled to become more fibrous in hares (5 

form and vigorous in action, and in this manner | the root must be distinguished from the hardness 
they obtain a secure hold upon the soil from which | with which wheat will contend after it has once 
the winter frosts can not dislodge them. The great} made a fair growth. 

necessity then for a firm seed+bed for autumn wheat H is leavi he land rath h 
is to insure the stability of the plant during the e recommends leaving the land rather roug: 
winter; consequently there need be no surprise | after sowing, and says, “I have known the greater 


that in spring we are less anxious about our land- portion of a crop of oats blown off the ground, 

pressers. : . ‘ 
Bartey.—The soils in which barley flourishes aney aoe er Me em a a ne td 

most luxuriantly are free-working loams, and it is| being left rough from the harrow. Upon su 

not uncommon for such land to be distinguished as| the seed must always be buried deeply, say two 

barley-land. This preference arises from the natural | inches, for this gives the plant a better opportunity 

habit of growth in the barley, which requires a for scouting iteclf to this epet.” 

considerable freedom of action for the development | *°* S°°Urins tse = 

of that bunch of fibers of which its root consists.| “‘Pas.—The pea requires a free and loose soil 

In the preparation of land fur its growth this has | for its successful growth, and it is upon soils of 

to be remembered ; for, if the character of the soil 


is not naturally of the description required, we are Ps met sag to any, within four or five inches of the eurface. 

. ‘ ccording to my experience any loosening e subsoil by dou- 
compelled to adopt measures for rendering Ib 88 | bie plow:ng on light land, in a dry climate, is prejudicial to the 
much so as possible. The firmness which was 80 | bariey crop.—Zé. Journal. 
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this character that it is chiefly cultivated. The land 
can scarcely be rendered too free for their growth, 
and hence soils which do not need to be plowed a 
second time are improved by the use of the culti- 
vator in the spring, unless the manure is-thus brought 
to the surface, in which case a drag will be prefer- 
able. The seed-bed best suited for peas may there- 
fore be described as a deeply-worked and well-cul- 
tivated soil, fine in texture, loose and free; the seed 
should therefore be sown when it is dry, so as not 
to prejudice the condition of the land. 

“The depth at which the seed should be sown 
will vary from two to three inches, according to 
the time of sowing and the nature of the land; 
the earliest sowings and the lightest lands having 
the seed deposited at the greater depth. Drilling 
is, beyond question, the best mode of depositing 
the seed so as to allow of cultivation between the 
rows during growth. The plan of double rows, 9 
or 10 inches apart, with an interval of 18 or 20 
inches between them, is advisable because of the 
greater facility for cleaning the land, and the greater 
support which the peas gain from the neighboring 
row. Three bushels of seed to the acre is the usual 
quantity sown. 

“Grass AnD Otover Szzps.—These seeds are 
small in size, and proportionately weak in their 
powers of growth; for which reason they require 
the greater care to secure their healthy germina- 
tion. A depth and condition of soil which may 
be suitable for larger and more vigorous seeds is 
really destructive to their growth. Experiments 
prove that seeds of this class should be laid as near 
the surface as possible, so that the covering of the 
svil shall be of the thinnest character. A slight 
covering, however, is desirable for the purpose of 
retaining moisture; for seed placed upon the sur- 
tuce is naturally subject to the drying influence of 
the air, which, after germination has commenced, 
may so check the growth as to prove destructive 
to its existence.” 





Wuat Sprine Crop snatt we Seep wits ?—In 
reply to this question, the Prairie Farmer says: 
It is the experience of most pfairie farmers with 
whom we have conversed on this subject, that oats 
is the best crop to seed with—for the reason that 
the foliage shadows and protects the plants from 
the sun. The earlier in the spring the oats and seed 
are sown, the better.” ign 

We had supposed that, in the majority of cases, 
oats were the worst crup to seed with—and that for 
the very reason assigned by the Prairie Farmer for 
their being the best. The dense foliage smothers 
the young seed plants. Perhaps we are mistaken 
on this point, and should be glad of the experience 
of our readers. 





A Larer Yep or Potators.—J. B. WaiTaxker, 
of Delaware Ov., Iowa, writes us that he bought 
of Joun Regp, last spring, half a bushel of pota- 
toes to plant, and dug from them in the fall twenty- 


“ gix and a half bushels. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE X.Y 
STATE AG, SOCIETY FOR 13859, . 





Bariey Fry.—The barlcy crop in Onondaga Co., 
in 1849, was 440,293 bushels—136,340 bushels more 
than was raised in any other county in the State. 
In 1854, the production had fallen off to 371,785 
bushels, and it has, says Mr. Geppzs, “ been grow. 
ing less and iess every year since. 
expected forty bushels per acre; now, we can not 
rely on more than twenty.” This falling off js 
principally due to the depredations of an insect 
which attacks the crop just before the heads appear, 
laying its eggs in the straw; the stalk is entirely 
destroyed, or, if any grain is matured, it is smal] 
and imperfect. 

Sroox per Aore.—Gzro. Gepprs, in his Report 
on the County of Onondaga, says “The general 
calculation for grazing districts, such as the town 


Formerly, we 


of Fabius, is an acre of meadow and two acres of 
pasture to support each horse, and each head of 
neat cattle or eight sheep, on the farm. In fact, 
Fabius has 1 12-100 acres of meadow for each ani- 
mal, and 1 91-100 acre of pasture; of both pas- 
ture and meadow, 3.03 acres are required for each 
animal.” 

Wueat on (Lover Sop at Onz PLowine.—Gzo, 
Gepprs, of Onondaga, says “Clover sod, hand- 
somely turned over in August, is very commonly 
sown to wheat. Occasionally a piece of land that 
has become weedy, is still summer fallowed.” We 
have seen this metliod practised here, but as a gen- 
eral rule, not with very satisfactory results, Break- 
ing up the sodin July is more common; and then 
sow without again plowing, simply keeping the 
surface clean and making it mellow by the use of 
the two-horse cultivator, etc. We should be glad 
of the experience of vur readers on this point. In 
England, wheat is sown cn a clover sod, turned up 
fresh immediately before sowing. 

Timotay vs, Clover.—Mr. Geppgs, of Ononda- 
ga, says: “We sell our herd’s grass and feed our 
clover. The reasons are, the city buyers will pay 
more per ton fr the herd’s grass than they will for 
the clover, and we long ago come to think the clo- 
ver worth quite as much as the herd’s grass to feed. 
The objection that bas been made to our making 
the clover plant take the position in our agricul- 
ture that the root crop occupies in that of the En- 
glish farmer i, that in time we shal] destroy our 
lands by this constant cropping without the applica 
tion of foreign manures. But this system of mai 
uring with clover and gypsum only, has been carried 
on fcr sixty years, apparently without any injurious 
effects.” 
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Tue VALvuE oF THE OLover Prant.—* The agri- 
culture of Onondaga County,” says Geppes, “is 
based on the Clover plant (Zrifolium pratense). It 
js used for pasture, for hay, and for manure, Strike 
this plant out of existence, and a revolution would 
follow, that would make it necessary for us to learn 
everything anew in regard to cultivating our lands, 
What their value would be without clover, we will 
not attempt to conjecture.” 

Irrieatinc Grass Lanp.—O. L. Kiersten, of 
Kingston, says: “T had about four acres of ground, 
mostly rock, with a soil averaging from six to two 
inches deep; and many places the rock was bare, 
laying on a slope, or sloping both ways, with a 
email stream of water running from a swamp 
through the lowest part of the lot; the land was 
in grass; produced about half a ton to the acre. 
I put upon it manure—it did no good; the grass 
when wet would grow, but would soon dry up and 
amount to mostly nothing. I took a team with a 
strong plow, plowed two furrows in different places 
so as to take the water from the stream over the 
highest land, and let the water out whenever I de- 
sired it; attended to it twice a week, letting off 
and on in different parts of the lot. The result 
was about three tons of hay to the acre, cut early, 
and a large after growth. The next year took the 
water off; the result was less than half a crop. 
The year following let the water pn again as before, 
with the same good results, 

“T also had a piece of land—a coarse gravel; 
nothing but Johnswort grew upon it. There was a 
large spring directly above the lot, though the wa- 
ter running, as is mostly the caie from springs, in 
a channel directly across the lot, I went to work 
as before stated, and drew the water upon the land; 
the result was, red top and heid’s grass came in 
and grew so that it lodged. 

“Last year I mowed from one acre of ground 
8,530 Ibs. of hay, timothy and white clover, made 
mostly by irrigation.” 

Tae Wueat Minez.—Dr. Firen, the entomolo- 
gist of the Society, speaking of the wheat midge, 
says: “TI can not but think tha} its career will be 
analagous to that of its predecessar, the Hessian fly, 
and that it will therefore in tim: become so fully 
naturalized and mastered by its pérasitic destroyers, 
that it will cease to be the formidhble evil which it 
now is.” 


Rats.—A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man says he has found, after twenty years experi- 
ment in various ways to destroy rats, that there is 
nothing equal to a few cats. “Chain the dogs and 
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EXPERIMENTS ON INDIAN CORN. 


W. P. Orriey, of Phelps, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
has made some experiments with various artificia 
manure, in accordance with the plan suggested by 
the New York State Agricultural Society. 

The soil on which the experiment was made is 
a gravelly loam, thoroughly underdrained. It was 
a two-year old clover sod. The corn was planted 
May 31, ard appeared above ground June 7, The 
following table shows the manures used, and the 
number of bushels of ears per acre : 


‘ 
Bush. ears per acre. 





BO, SS GI, 6 os vnc0 shccbcnsrtousdtlisdieskiints. bis 114 
2—100 Ibs. Peruvian Guano,.................... | 
8—400 Ibs. American Guano. oes O20 
4—4' 0 lbs. Superphosphate of Lime,................... 116 
5—4 barrels of Poudrette,....... ....cccccccccececcecs 112 
SG BR: Tein cins ctnél dna ded s ya Peanndidlin s Ackucnaied 116 
7—400 Ibs. Gypsum (sown on the hil) when up),........ 1s! 
8—400 Ibs. Unleached Ashes,........ .....cceeccuseeee 124 


9—16 tons Barn-yard Manure (plowed in), 
400 Ibs. Peruvian Guano, 4 0 Ibs, Superphosphate of 
10 Lime, 400 Ibs. Unicached Ashes, and 2\0 ibs. of Gyp- 
154 


12—16 loads of Rotted Manure (plowed in),.°......... . 188 
20 loads Barn-yarc Manure, and 40 Ibs. each of Gyp- 

is) sum and Leached Ashes, with one-fifth part of Hen 
Manure and one-tenth of Salt,.....2........6...000- 158 


The guanos, the superphosphate, the poudrette 
and tafue, did little or no good. The 400 Ibs. of 
gypsum (costing $1.00,) is the only directly profit- 
able manure used. We get 16 bushels of ears for 
one dollar. 


The land itself was evidently in good condition; 
114 bushels of ears per acre, which was obtained 


without any manure, is a very fair crop. 





RECEIPT FOR CURING MEAT. 


The Germantown Teélegraph gives the following 
receipt for curing meat, and says that “ after using 
it for about twenty years, and comparing the hams 
so cured with others cured by a dozen different 
processes, we are more than ever convinced of its 
superiority.” It is this: 


“To one gallon of water take 14 Ibs. of salt, 4 
Ib. of sugar, 4 oz. of saltpetre, and } oz. of potash. 
In ‘this ratio, the pickle to be increased to any 
quantity desired. Let these be boiled together, 
until all the dirt from the sugar rises to the top an 
is skimmed off. Then throw it into a tub to cool, 
and when cold, pour it over your beef or pork, to 
remain the usual time, say four-or five weeks. The 
meat must be well covered with pickle, and should 
not be put down for at Jeast two days after killing, 
during which time it should be slightly sprinkled 
with powdered saltpeter, which removes al! the 
surface blood, eto:, leaving the meat fresh and clean. 
“Several of our friends have omitted the boiling 
of the pickle, and found it to answer equally as 
well. It will not, however, answer quite so well. 
By boiling the pickle, it is purified—for the amount 
of dirt which is thrown off by/the operation, from 








leé the cats loose.” 


the salt and sugar, would surprise any one not ac- 
quainted with the fact.” 
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PLOWING IN GRASS SEED. 





Tue New York Tribune says, ** Some farmers of 


our acquaintance 
plowing in grass seeds, and are convinced that it is 
the best of all ways to put it in—that it can better 


stand drought, etc.” 


This is a very different result to all the heretofore | 


recorded experiments we have seen. In Lawson's 
Treatise on the Grasses, and in a Prize Essay by 
J. D. Strrtine, of Scotland, the results of experi- 
ments instituted on purpose to ascertain the best 
depth for sowing grass and clover seeds are given, 
in which it is clearly proved that seeds should be 
covered, as lightly as possible. Several of our 
common seeds did not “ braid” when covered from 


one to two inches deep, and the greatest number | 


of seeds germinated when sown from 0 to } inch 
deep. Some did best when covered from + to 4 
inch deep; very few required to be covered 3 inch 
deep. 

To plow in the seeds, therefore, is a novel recom- 


mendation, and should be adopted with extreme! 


caution. It is true that the experiments to which 
we have alluded simply show that the greatest 
number of seeds germinate when sown on the sur- 
face, or covered lightly. It may be that the seeds 
which do come up, may give us stronger plants 
which can resist the drouth better. Still, we should 
hesitate some time before we plowed in any consid- 
erable quantity of seeds. Let us have more facts. 





Dry Foop ror Hoes.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman says: “Many hogs are kept 
comparatively poor by the high dilution of their 
They take in so much water that there is 
Hence 


food. 
not room for a good supply of nutriment. 
the reason that those farmers who carefally feed 
undiluted sour milk to their hogs, have so much 
finer animals than those who give them slop. The 
hog has not room for much water; and if food 
which contains much is fed to him, it makes him 
big-bellied, but poor.” Hogs, as well as all other 
animals, should be allowed all the water they will 
drink, but it should not be mixed with their food 
in excessive quantity—the hog should not be obliged 
te take more water than he wants in order to get 
the food he requires. 





Sgxeps In Weeps.—A single plant of the common 
stinging nettle (Urtica dipica) produces 100,000 
seeds in a season, feverfew, 125,000, and the fox- 
glove (digitalis purpurea), 640,000. Who can 
wonder at the rapid spread of weeds. 
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have tried the experiment of 





——_—_— === 

CurtivaTion oF Rura Bacas 1n Canapa.—The 
| South Riding of Oxford (C. W.) Agricultural Society 
| offered a prize of $20 for the best acré of Swedish 
| . 
There were 
| twenty-one competitors for these prizes! This fact 


alone shows that the cultivation of root crops is 


turnips, and $10 for the second best. 


|receiving much attention in Canada. We have 


|received the Report of the Committee appointed 
| to visit the crops entered for competition, which is 


| very complete, and has evidently been prepared 
| with care. We find that of the twenty-one differ- 
| ent acres entered, the lowest yield was 664 bushels 


|per acre. There were four crops over 800 bushels 
| 7 
| three over 900, and four over 1,000. The first 
| prize crop was 1,429 bushels per acre; the second 


prize crop, 1,256 bushels. The prize crop was 
| cultivated as follows: 


| 
; once 


Previous crop, peas; plowed 
in the fall with twenty loads of manure; cultivated 
and rolled twice in the spring; seed sown 
June 10, in drills 24 inches apart. 
betel AA Aaa ESAS 
AMERICAN Hops In Eneranp.—A correspondent 
of the London Mark Lane Express, in alluding to 
the failure of hops the past season in England, and 
the consequent demand for foreign hops, says: 
“It is in America where the crop is most abun- 
dant, and the probability is, the importations from 
that quarter will exceed the rest. But the question 
arises, when they come will they be generally used? 
We think not, 80 long as our yearlings keep abont 
present prices; for the mischief caused by them in 
1854 is not yet forgotten, and the samples now to 
hand of the new crop have the same objectionable 
flavor, and no doubt, if used, will lead to the same 
results. Opinpns differ as to the cause—many 
thinking it indigenous to the land: others to the 
pine wood (generating an acid destructive to fer- 
mentation) with which they are cured; we are in- 
clined to thinkit arises from the land: if from the 
mode of dryitg, that would have been remedied 
before now, soas to prevent complaints, as in °64.” 
oe ae ee en eer ee eS 
Harp Orvst rormep In Prowine.—It is well 
known that when land has been plowed for many 
years at a unifrm depth, a hard crust is formed at 
the bottom of the furrow. The Country Gentle 
man says: ‘We lately had occasion to inspect a 
piece of gromd that had been plowed and was 
soon flooded ly a creek, and all the loose or plowed 
soil washed completely away, leaving this under 
crust untoucled, and showing every mark and 
scratch of th¢ plow as it passed over. The crust 
had been made so compact by the whole weight of 
the plow and that of the turning sod superadded, 
that the flood made not the slightest impression 
upon it, althongh the soil was naturally quite uni- 


form down toa depth of two or three feet.” 
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So 
j RURAL CHINA. 

Tue following extracts from a recent letter from 

the corresp@ndent of the London Times, who accom- 





panied the Allied Forces in their advance upon 


Pekin, will be read with interest: 


For upward of six miles we passed through gar- 
dens, the produce of which supplied the garrison 
of the forts and the town of Taku. They were 
admirably cultivated. Little water-wheels far- 
dished an easy means of irrigation, and the vege- 
tables might have put a Battersea market garden 
to shame. Large Swede gu] turnips, excellent 
French beans, crisp radishes, lettuces, yams, and 
many other vegetables grew in great profusion. 
The fruit was magnificent. Trellised vines, whence 
the ripe luscious fruit hung in meilow clusters, 
reminded us of Italy. Peaches, water melons, 
apples—very like Newtown Pippins—and pears of 
every description, were abundant. For six miles 
“drooped the heavy-blossomed bower, hung the 
heavy-fruited tree.” 

For a mile and a half did the road wind through 
the streets of Ko-ku, no street exceeding eight feet 
in width, The open sewers were choked to reple- 
tion with offal of every description; what they 
were unable te contain lay scattered about the 
streets. The houses of mud and straw bore a 
strong family likeness to those of Sinho and Tang- 
kow, and the peculiar, faint, sickly smell, so well 
known to all travelers in China, greeted our nos- 
trils from every group we passed. 

Four miles march brought us to another town, 
Kiang-kia-chwang, near which ve determined to 
halt for the night. A large Acacia at the entrance 
of the village shaded a strip of green by the side 
of some water, and there we pitched our tent. 

Leaving the town, we came on in extensive plain 
covered as far as the eye could rach with millet, 
12 to 14 feet high. For six or seren miles we rode 
through this gigantic corn, now nearly ripe for the 
harvest. The millet answers a vist variety of pur- 

s. Its head is ground into flair, and very good 
flour it makes, or distilled into shimshoo, the vilest 
and most deleterious of drinks. The leaves when 
green are eaten by the cattle; when dry they make 
excellent fodder, The stalks seve for fuel, for 
thatching, for partition walls, for fences, for mixing 
with mud for the walls of houses and for the em- 
bankments of the canals. It wasthe only grain we 
saw on the road. We were told that directly the 
the millet was cut at the end of this month, wheat 
is sown, which is reaped at the later end of June. 
The wheat when cut is replaced by the millet. 

We have not had one drop of rain in three 
weeks. The thermometer has riten to 98° in the 
shade at noon, and yesterday wé were treated to 
an Indian “ hot wind,” but the nights are cool, and 
even cold. [This was in Septembrr.] 

Forcing our way through unsaypry Celestials, we 
find ourselves in a small square pecupied by the 


“eel-pie” and “baked potato” men of the place. 
Your working man dines in the street, and this 
square is a favorite al fresco redaurant. Li, on 


our right, deals in meat pies. Hehas a small char- 
coal fire below bis oven, and in atrice his pdté is 
compounded and cooked before the public. Ho, 


by his side, supplies vegetable diet, turnips, onions, 


pumpkins, yams, cut into small slices and served in 
the water wherein they are boiled. Here is aman 
with sweetstuff, pastry, and “tuck.” There an- 
other with fruit—grapes, peaches, lotus fruit, water 
melons, apples, and pears. 

Mr. Parxes heard that a committee of merchants 
had been appointed by Sang-ko-lin-sin to furnish 
supplies for the whole Chinese army in the north. 
He sought them out, and explained that, as their 
office had now become a sinecure, they must trans- 
fer their allegiance to the Allies. The committee 
made no demur, and a tariff of prices was soon 
arranged. They rated the Mexican dollar at 1,000 
cash, which, at the present rate of exchange, gives 
200 cash for 1s. The pound avoidupoise is equal 
to the Tein-sin catty, by which everything is sold. 
Bullocks are divided into three classes, The first 
weigh about 500 lbs., and cost 25 dollars per head ; 
the second, weighing about 400 lbs., are fixed at 20 
dollars; the third, about 300 lbs., are 15 dollars 
each. Beef and mutton are sold by retail, the tirst 
at 3d., the second at 4d. per lb. Tea is 1s, 2d., 
sugar 4d., and flour 24d. per lb.; onions, turnips, 
and pumpkins, five cash per lb.; fowls 9d., and 
ducks 1s. 9d. each. The finest grapes may be had 
in abundance at 3d. per Ib.; the largest peaches at 
1d. each, Water melons—most refreshing of fruits, 
and large enough for a dozen—cost 5d, each. Ice 
in large blocks of 25 lbs., pure and clear as the 
finest Wenham Lake, is solk for 6d. a block. There 
is any quantity of forage of every description— 
hay, millet stalk, green grass, paddy, peas, beans, 
and Indian corn. Ooal costs $d. and charcoal 1d, 
per lb. Coolies receive 1s per day per man, Sup- 
plies of every description are abundant and excel- 
lent. The mutton is fat and well-flavored, and no 
finer grapes and peaches are grown than those 
which come to Tein-tsin market. A favorite fruit 
with the Chinaman ts the classic lotus, in shape 
like a small melon [what can this be?]; it is full of 
stoneless kernels, sweet and pleasant to the palate. 
Often and often have I eaten them without expe- 
riencing the dreamy sensation they are said to 
produce. 

The banks of the canal are fringed with very 
large willows, weeping and upright. Ascenfling 
10 miles, the aspect of the country changes. First 
come topes of large trees, then what may be really 
dignified by the name of a wood. We jump on 
shore and enjoy our tiffin sub tegmine. The timber 
is large and fine—walnut, willow, locust trees, and 
immense pear trees. 

Yesterday the thermometer stood at 102° in the 
bell tents and under the awnings of the Granada. 





Smart Cxests ror Farrenmnne Anmats.—The 
Homestead says, ‘‘ breeding, working or milch stock ” 
should have large chests, but “every farmer,” it 
says, “knows that the big chests take the most 
meal.. A narrow-chested hog will fatten much 
more readily, and be more quiet than one with a 
broad chest—and so it is with steers.” 

This may be all true. We have heard the same 
idea advanced before, but never saw any satisfac- 





tory proof of its correctness, 
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DOVES AND PIGEONS. 





Doves and pigeons have been associated with 
earliest history, as the companions of man, and 
have borne the emblematical character of peace 
ever sizce the Deluge. The first was 

“The surer messenger, 


A dove sent forth once and again to spy 
Green tree or ground, whereon his foot may light. 





The second time returning, in his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifle sign.” 

The most modern remarkable instance occurred | 
in 1849, when, on the occasion of Queen Vicrorta’s | 
visit to Dublin, as the procession passed under an | 
arch on Eccles sireet, a dove was lowered from a} 
window into the Royal carriage, which Her Maj- | 
esty took gently in her hand and placed beside her, 
amid loud cheers from the vast multitude assembled 
at this point. It was an Irish mistake to offer a 
dove to such a visitor. A spinster Turtle might 
have pleased Exizaneru; a loving pair ought to haye 
been presented to ViororiA But in any way it is 
acceptable as a peace offering, if the token be but 
sincere. 

PIGEONS NOT CAPABLE OF TRUE DOMESTICATION, 

Here we have a wide field, from which only a 
few gleanings can be made in illustration of our 
subject. We give precedence to the pigeons of 
Great Britain. 

Tur Sroox Dove (C@. Oenas).—‘*This makes a 
very elegant and pleasing aviary bird. Its plum- 
age is rich, bluish gray being the prevalent hue; 
and the changing colors of the neck are more gem- 
like than those of the common pigeons, Taken 
from the nest when young, it is easily reared, and 
becomes familiar and apparently as much attached 
to home as the other sorts usually kept. But as 
the birds get older, a pining for the woods comes 
over them; they make excursions to the neighbor- 
ing groves, returning less and less frequently to the 
place where they have been nurtured and are still 
supplied with food by man, till at last they are 
utterly fascinated by the delights of freedom, and 
beeome followers of Robin Hood and other forest- 
ininting outlaws. Not that they love man less, but 
that they love the woods more. If, therefore, they 
are to be detained in captivity, an aviary must be 
their prison.” 

Tur Rixe Dove (C. Palumbus).—This is a much 
larger bird, of perhaps still more beautiful plumage. 





It is less docile and more difficult to rear. “The 


Ring dove,” says an English writer, “is a very 
great ornament to our dark fir woods and cedars 
and will frequently build in some beeches close to 
where the domestic birds are hous; of which, 
however, they never take the slightest notice,” 

Ring doves are irregularly migratory, sometimes 
appearing in large flocks, the numbers composing 
which seem incredible when estimated. They com. 
mit great havoc on the new sown grain and the 
buds of the young clover plant; they also eat great 
quantities of noxious weeds. 

Tue Turtte Dove (C. Turtur)—Is a very pretty 
and very untrustworthy little creature, less known 
than the preceding. ‘ When reared from the nest,” 
says Rev. Mr. Dixon, “it becomes tame enough to 
be even an interesting cage-bird; but a pair thus 
educated and seemingly contented in-a green-house, 
slipped out cunningly, and were never heard of 
again. Perhaps, by the time their flight was dis- 
covered, they had got half way to Africa; for the 
best: part only of the year will suit them with as, 

They adopt the family habits of drinking deeply 
at a draught, and tickling each other’s heads. The 
coo might be mistaken for the croaking of. a frog, 
When heard at a distance, it has a sort of burring, 
bubbling sound, and consists of two syllables or 
measures, the second being re-duplicated, and the 
whole accented like the words ‘Ah! mamma!” 
The Turtle dove is much the smallest of our native 
Columbia, The plumage may be generally des- 
cribed as ashy brown; the spot on the side of the 
neck, and the white tips to the tail feathers are the 
most ornamental parts of it. In the spots on the 
neck trifling variations occur, which may be safely 
referred to age.” 

In our next, we propose to take a glance at Aus- 
tralia, to ascertain whether any of the numerous 
members of tle pigeon family found on that vast 
island be, by ény possibility attachable to our own 
family. 0. N. BEMENT. 

Springside, N. Y. 





FEEDING HOGS. 


Eps. Gen. Tarmer:—In looking over the back 
numbers of your valuable paper, I found several 
able articles »n my favorite subject,—the raising 
of hogs—whith appear to explain things clearly, 
and seem to make the raising of pork quite easy 
and profitable But, meeting with such bad sue- 
cess when purjuing the course of management des- 
cribed, I havecome to the conclusion that there is 
something more I do not know which makes it so 
easy and remtnerative. 

Your correpondent, L. S., of Attica, writing 
for Joun Sxaats, says he raises the cheapest pork, 
and has the best hogs; but in so doing he uses 
very little corn—sometimes none; giving only 
coarse feed, dops, etc.—which must make sloppy 
pork, accordng to my experience. I had occa- 
sion ty kill apie before he ‘had been topped off 
with corn, [t had been fed on boiled potatoes, 
apples, and alittle corn meal. ‘After dressing, we 
found it to b¢ anything but A No. 1 pork. It was 
soft, and runall away in the pan while cooking. 

The same writer says his friend’s pigs, at ten 
months old, dress over four hundred lbs.—Byfield 
and Suffolk crossed. I am feeding four Suffolk 
shoats. They were dropped in April; fed on 
scalded bran until the fields were ready to stubble, 
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They were taken from there, put in a clean, warm 
and given the feed described, viz: potatoes, 


en. ; ' Bd 
alee, and meal scalded, until the first of Novem- 
ber. Then Icommenced feeding corn meal scalded. 


Now they are but small shoats, weighing one hun- 
dred and fifty Ibs. I have fed all they would eat, 
and still there is a difference of two hundred and 
fifty lbs. which I can not account for, The neigh- 
vors laugh at the idea of feeding such young pigs. 
They say the pork will cost a shilling a pound, and 
the miller consoles us py saying that those pigs will 
eat their heads off. 

By the side of these pigs, I have a two years old 
sow, which is fed on the same feed, and gains two 
lbs. for one on the shoat: which, the neighbors 
say, would convince any sensible man that it will 
not pay to feed young pigs. 

B. O. Simonps, in his article, states that he feeds 
one-third barley and two-thirds corn, an@ potatoes 
for dinner. There must be some peculiarity in his 
feeding or his pigs. Mine will not eat potatoes 
when they are fed meal for breakfast and supper. 
They will fast till supper and get what they like 
best. 

In fact, I agree with Mr. Srmonns that it is no 
boy’s business to understand the wants of hogs. 

If you or some of your numerous correspondents 
will correct my errors in the management of hogs, 
you will ease the troubles of a 

Genesee C»., N. Y., Nov., 1860, 


SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE. 


Eps. Genesee Farmer:—The vegetable as well 
as the animal creation possess life, and the life of 
the one, as well as that of the other, is sustained 
by food; and proper feeding is as necessary to the 
development, vigor and perfection of the one 
as the other. A hill of corn is brought to 
its full growth and maturity in like manner asa 
calf is made to become a full-grown ox—namely, 
by means of a sufficient quantity of appropriate 
food, each according as its nature requires. Hence 
the demand for science in agritulture, By select- 
ing the earliest pods, and the largést beans in the 


YOUNG FARMER. 








pods for seed, we are enabled to raise much earlier | 
| 


and larger beans than we should if we were care- 
less in the selection of the seed. The same holds 
true in regard to corn, wheat, and every variety of 
grain. By this means, then, and by the application 
of proper fertilizers as food to the plants, our har- 
vests may be made much moreabundant; the qual- 
ity of the grain better, therefore more marketable, 
which will insure it a ready sale at the highest 
price. Hence. we say that by always sélecting the 
largest and earliest kernels of grain for seed, as 
much improvement can be made in the species of 
grain, as is made in breeds of stock by proper care 
and attention in that direction. 

Germinatior and growth of seeds will follow al- 
most any treatment, in almost sny soil; but to se- 
cure the harvest in its full maturity and perfection, 
the soil must be properly fertilized and prepared, 
the seed preperly sown, and the plants properly 
cultivated until the time of harvest. Every farmer 
has noticed that some hills in his corn-tield are 
much more productive than others; that some por- 
tivns of the fiald yield mach more abandantly than 
other portionsg This may not be owing to any 
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particular variation in the manner of cultivation ; 
but, all things else being equal, it is occasioned by a 
difference in the soil, which furnishes the sustaining 
elements upon which the growth of the plants de- 
pend. There is no magic or magical operation 
connected with it—nothing but what every prac- 
tical, intelligent farmer is able to comprehend ; and 
nothing but what he can make practical, and cause 
the poorest or least production ot his ground to yield 
equal to the richest or most productive, Neither 
can the individual who is thus successful attribute 
his success to luck; but he has attained the best 
results simply by adopting the best means. He 
properly prepares, properly seeds, and properly 
cultivates; and with a favorable season he invaria- 
bly gathers into his garner a bountilul harvest— 
which richly remunerates him for the expenditure 
of his labor and pains. 

Hence, the necessity of being familiar with the 
action of different fertilizers and stimulants; of 
possessing a knowledge ef the wants of different 
crops; and of the nature of the soil we cultivate— 
by which means we are enabled to make a proper 
application of manures to the soil, and feed our 
plants scientitically, or according as their natures 
require. I, We SANBORN, 

Lyndon, Vi. 

em 0 
PUTRIDITY OF WELLS. 


We had a well of beautiful water, soft and cool, 
which all at once began to taste and smell as if the 
dead body of some animal were undergoing the 
decaying process in it. We gave it a thorough 
examination by the aid of the looking-glass, but 
could discover nothing. We descended to the 
water, but found no animal or vegetable matter in 
a putrid condition, and we were forced to the con- 
clusion that the water was of itself patrid, Hav- 
ing reached this conclusion, we set our wits to worn 
to: devise a remedy; we remembered that only 
still water became thns affected, and that running 
water never became so. .We thought the reason 
of the continued purity of the latter must be 
because of its continued agitation bringing all its 
particles continually in contact with the atmos- 
pheric air when it absorbed the oxygen to the ne- 
cessary degree for reinvigoration of any property 
lost in sustaining its teeming, infinitesimal life. 
Upon this thought we based our action and remedy. 
We hired a man to work thoroughly the chain pump 
in the well, working with all his might for two 
hours, during which time he scarcely diminished 
the depth of the water. It was not longer than 
twenty-four hours before the water was as sweet 
and good as ever, We believe that, it was the 
thorough agitation of the water by pumping, ex- 
tending to the very bottom of the well, that effected 
the cure. 

Again, we now have a cistern filled with rain 
water from the roof, which passes through a filter 
in reaching the cistern, A week ago the water in 
the ciscern became putrid, tasting and smelling, we 
can’t tell how bad. We remembered the experi- 
ment with the well, and the supposed reason of its 
cure; so we procured a long pole, and thoroughly 
stirred it up, agitating the water as much as pussi- 
ble, perhaps working at the job fifteen minutes. 
In twenty-four hours, the water was sweet and 
wholesome again.— Homestead, 
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MUSCULAR SYSTEM OF THE HORSE. 

Fie. 1. The forehead. Few things more clearly 
indicate the blood of the horse than the forehead. 
In the blood-horse the forehead is broad and angu- 
lar, gradually tapering from this point to the muz 
zle; while in the cart-house the face is large, and 
the forehead narrow in comparison with that of 
the blood-horse. 


2. The eye-pit. By the depth of the eye-pit 


- 


we are enabled to form some idea of the age of 





POINTS OF THE HORSE 


the horse. At the posterior part of the eye a con- 
siderable quantity of fatty substance is deposited, 
which enables it to revolve in its orbit with facility 
and freedom; in old age, and in diseases attended 
with general loss of condition, much of this fatty 
substance disappears, the eye becomes sunken, and 
the pit above the eye deepens. To obviate this ap- 
pearance, some of the lower class of horse dealers 
puncture the skin, and, by means of a quill or to- 
bacco pipe, blow into the orifice, and thus fill up 
the depression. This operation is called “ puffing 
the glims,” and may be easily detected by the ap- 
plication of pressure. 

3. The poll. 

4, The muzzle. The muzzle includes the lips, 
mouth and nostrils. The darker the color of the 
muzzle, the more is the horse esteemed. The lips 
should be thin and firm; in old and sluggish horses 
they are usually loose and pendulous. 

5. The withers. The speed and action of the 
horse is intimately connected with the length and 
height of the withers, and such a development is 
absolutely necessary in the hunter, the hackney, 
and the farmer’s horse; but in the heavy cart-horse 
this rule may be reversed, as the more bulky and 
weighty he is before, the more advantageously will 
his powers be applied. 

6. The croup. The croup, which extends from 
the loins to the setting on of the tail, should be 
long, and but slightly rounded. 

9. The hock. 10. The sheath. 

11. Theflank. The space contained between the 
tibs and haunches is called the flank; when too ex- 
fensive, it is an indication of weakness. The flank 
is usually referred to as indicating the state of res- 
piration; during fever and chronic diseases of the 
Yungs, it rises and falls with a rapidity greater than 
ander ordinary circumstances. 
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12. The girth or brisket. 

18. The shoulder. A muscular and slanting 
shoulder is indispensable where action and speed 
are required; but an uprigtt shoulder may be pref- 
erable for horses exclusively destined for the collar, 

14. The elbow. Good judges prefer a deep elbow, 
as it is always connected with increased power of 
action. 

15-15. The arms. It is universally agreed that 
the arms should be long, large, and muscular; if 
they are flat on the sides, and narrow in front 
as they approximate the shoulders, and deficient 
in muscle, they are radically defective, and the 
horse should of course be rejeeted. 

16. The knee. The knee should be broad, as 
offering more space for the attachment of mns- 
cles; breadth in this part being an indication of 
strength. 

17-29. The cannon, or shank. The cannon 
should appear wide when viewed laterally, and 
thin in front, as any addition besides bone and 
tendon, must arise from disease, or useless cell- 
ular matter. 

18. Back sinews. The back sinews should be 
large, firm, and distinctly felt from the knee to 
the fetlock. If there be any thickness of cell- 
ular matter around them, it indicates previous 
injury, as a rupture of the ligamentous fibres; 
and as this thickening may limit the motion of 
the tendon, and predispose the part to a recur- 
rence of lameness and inflammation, such a9 
horse, although perfectly free from lameness at the 
time of examination, should be regarded with sus- 
picion, and rejected as unsound. 

19-30. The fetlock joint. It is usual to apply 
the term fetlock tothe joint itself; and the space 
between the fetlock and the foot, the pastern; but, 
properly speaking, the fetlock, or footlock, is only 
the posterior part of the joint, from whence grows 
a Jock or portion of hair. 

20-31. The pasterns. The pasterns should nei- 
ther be too long nor too short; if too short, they 
are non-elastic, and such horses are uneasy goers, 
and unsafe to ride; on the contrary, if they are 
too long, they are frequently too oblique, and al- 
though from their elasticity the motion of the horse 
may be pleasant to the rider, yet an increased 
length of limb is an indication of weakness. 

21-32. The coffin joint. 

22-33. The hoof. 

23. The hock. The hock is the most important 
and complicated joint of the whole animal; like 
the knee, it should be hard and extended. An en- 
larged hock constitutes unsoundness. 

24. The haunch. 

25. The neck. A moderate and elegant curve of 
the neck adds greatly to the beauty of the horse. 
The neck is sometimes reeurved and hollow; a horse 
with such a conformation is called ewe-necked. 

26. The back. The comparative advantage of a 
long or short back depends entirely on the use for 
which the horse is intended. For general purposes 
(says Youatt), a horse with a short carcase is very 
properly preferred. He will possess health and 
strength—for horses of this kind are proverbially 
strong. He will have sufficient ease not to fatigne 
the rider, and speed for every ordinary purpose. 
Length of back wil] always be desirable when there 
| is more than usual substance, and particularly when 
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the loins are wide, and the muscles of the loins 
and swelling. The requisites—strength and 

speed—would then probably be united. The back 
pee be depressed a little immediately behind the 
d then continue in almost straight line 
to the loins. This is the form most consistent with 
beauty and strength. Some horses have a conside- 
rable hollow behind the withers; these are called 
saddle-backed ; @ few have the curve outward, and 
are called roached-back. This is @ very serious de- 
fect, altogether incompatible with beauty, and ma- 
terially diminishing the usefulness of the animal. 

97. The loins can scarcely be too broad and mus- 
cular; the strength of the back and hinder extrem- 
ities hinge upon this point, At she union of the 
back with the Joins, a slight depression is sometimes 
observable; this must always be regarded as an in- 
dication of weakness, 

28. The hind quarter. 

85. The inside of the thigh or stifle. 

$8. The point of the shoulder, 





withers; 42 








SKELETON OF A HORSE. 


In the horse, as in all mammiferous animals, there 
is a long chain of distinct bones termed vertebra, 
which, bound together by joint, cartilage and liga- 
ments, constitute the spinal column, Each bone 
has a perforation through it, so 
that when the whole vertebra are 
connected together, there is a con 
tinued canal passing along the 
interior. Besides the perforation 
forming this canal, each bone in 
the spinal column has two lateral 
projections, called transverse pro- 
cesses; one upward, termed the 
spinous process, the latter forming 
the sharp elevation of bones 
which commence with the with- 
ers, and extends along the back. 
The bones of the head, calkd 
cranium, are at the anterior tér- 
mination of the spinal colunm, 
The bones of the face are in two 
divisions: the first, the lower jaw, 
is in one large piece; the second, 
the upper maxillary bones, aid 
various other pieces, united to- 
gether. In the sockets of the 
bones of both jaws are inseried : 
the teeth. These consist of six WY GAS 


incisor teeth in each jaw—that is, === 








of the pelvis ». With the shoulder-blade are con- 
nected the fore-limbs, consisting (1,) of the hyme- 
rus or great bone of the shoulder 4; (2,) the fore- 
arm 1 m, of which m is the elbow; (3,) of the 
bones of the carpus or knee n ; (4,) of the cannon- 
bone or shank 0; and (5,) of the bones of the pas- 
tern and foot (6). With the pelvis, p, are connect- 
ed the bones of the posterior limbs, namely, (1,) 
the femur or great bone of the thighg; (2,) the 
patella or stifle-bone 7 ; (3,) the tibia or great bone 
of the leg s; (4,) the bones of the hock ¢; (5,) the 
cannon-bone uw; (6,) the bones of the pastern and 
foot 6. ' 

It is from the dorsal vertebrw, or bones of the 
back, that the ribs proceed, forming hoops which 
enclose the chest and a part of the abdomen. 

The number of dorsal vertebra, and consequent- 
ly of the ribs, on each side, is eighteen, but some- 
times one, or even two, more are developed. The 
ribs are mostly connected by cartilaginous bands 
with the scapula or breast-bone, of which the up- 
per termination, A, appears in the figure. The 
breast-bone, flat and of a spongy consistence, is 
formed of several pieces united together, and is 
sometimes likened, from its form, to the keel of a 
ship. 

The shoulder-blade or scapula g, of which there 
| is one on each side of the’ chest, is a flat triangular 














twelve incisors (cutters), commbn- 
ly called nippers; of two canine 
teeth in wach jaw, one on each side of the incisors, 
and four canine teeth or tusks in all; and next to 
these, and at some distance from them, are six molar 
or grinding teeth on both sides of each jaw, that is, 
twenty-four grinders in all. By adding the above 
numbers together, it will be seen that the horse has 
forty teeth for the proper mastication of his food. 
In the above figure, 1 is the lower jaw, 2, 8, 4, 
5, are the other bones of.the face; 5 6, the bones 
of the neck, or cervical vertebra; ¢c, the dorsal 
vertebra; ¢ e¢, the sacral vertebrm; and 7 is the 
caudal vertebra, or bones of the tail. With the 
vertebral column are connected (1,) the ribs é @ 4, 
(2,) the scapula or shoulder-blade g; (3,) the bones 


SKELETON OF THE HORSE. 


bone, with its narrow end pointing obliquely down- 
ward. It is attached to the chest by intervening 
muscles, and strengthened in its position by other 
powerful muscles with which it is connected. Into 
a shallow cavity at the lower part of this bone, is 
inserted the humerus or bone of the shoulder. The 
humerus corresponds with the bone of the same 
name in marn—that is, with the portion of the hu- 
man arm which is between the elbow and shoulder, 
but is so covered with muscles in the horse, as to 
seem to form a partof thetrunk. It is bent down- 
ward and backward in a direction opposite to that 
of the shoulder-blade, by which disposition the 
parts act like a spring to lessen the effects of those 
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terrible shocks which they sustain, when the ani 
mal, being raised from the ground, his weight is 
received upon his fore extremities. The head of 
the humerus working in a very shallow cavity in 
the sheulder-blade, the bone has great freedoiw of 
motion. Its lower extremity is fitted by a hinge- 
like joint into the next in order of the bones ot the 
limb, namely, the bones of. the fore-arm. 

The bone of the fore-arm corresponds with that 
portion of the human arm which is between the el- 
bow and the wrist, but the fore-arm in the human 
subject consists of two bones, termed, respectively, 
radius and ulna. In the horse, there were likewise 
two bones nthe young state, but they became joined 
together; theugh the ulnar portion, as in the fig- 
ure, is still to be distinguished projecting behind 
the upper part of the fore-arm, and receiviog the 
name elbow in the horse as in the man. To the 


elbow are attached powerfu! muscles for extending | 


the limb, and ‘ts size is one of the points looked to 
by jockeys, as indicative of what is termed action. 

The part termed the knee in the horse corres- 
ponds with the wrist uf the human arm, and is for 
this re son termed carpus. It is composed of sev- 
en, and sometimes of eight, small bones. 
bones serve for the attachrhent of muscles, and for 
giving flexibility to the joint. By being many, the 


weiglit is divided among them, and thus the hazard | 
They are | 


of fracture or dislocation is lessened. 
separated by elastic cartilage, bound firmly togeth- 


er by ligaments, and kept constantly lubricated by | 
They form an exceedingly strong | 


a secreted liquid. 
and perfect juint, scarcely subject to dislocation ot 
parts, although, being the farthest removed from 
both extremities of the limb, they are at the part 
of it mest apt to be injured. 


FORM OF THE HORSE. — 





Heap moderately long and free from flesh, with 
nostrils large and wide; lips thin and close; eyes 
large, full and clear; ears small and pointed, and 
when tle horse is in motion, kept playing, denoting 
that as he is feeling well he takes pleasure in noticing. 
By the ear we can tell what his thoughts are, 
whether vicious, playful, or frightened. The ear 
to the horse, as the tail to the dog, is an index of 
their thoughts. 

The neck rather long than otherwise, and of suf- 


ficient strength to support the head, which, if not, | 


the horse is very apt to be astumbler. Let it be 
well foined to the head and shoulder. Windpipe 
large, and not too closely confined to the neck so 
as to prevent free circulation of air. 

The shoulder slanting, so as to relieve the horse 
of the jar of his weight—this jar causing corns, 
splinters, ete. The slanting shoulder facilitates 
speed; for example, the comparison between an 
jron and rubber ball; if you let fall the iron ball 
it rebounds bui little, while the rubber ball contin- 
ues torebound; thus the slanting shoulder rebounds 
from the ground, while the straight shoulder tries 
to dombat with the weight. For the drauglit horse 


the straight shoulder is better, as it enables him to | 


throw his weight into the collar, thereby pulling 
his load forward, while the slanting shoulder pulls, 
not only forward, but also upward, which, as he is 
not strong erough to lift the weight by his shoul- 
der, he works, as a draught horse, to a great dis- 
advantage. 
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The back short and straight for strength, but long 
underneath, to admit of long stride. Ribs round 
not slab-sided, with plenty of room between the 
last rib and hip-bone. I know this is couitrary to 
the opinion generally expressed by writers, of havy- 
ing their horses well ribbed home, as denoting en- 
durance. If by endurance they mean “fat,” they 
are right; but if they mean to do a certain number 
of miles in quick time without distress, they are 
wrong. Flora and Patehen are not ribbed home, 
neither are any of our first-class horses. To be 
ribbed home prevents a long stride, without which 
a horse can not be fast. Ido not wish the rib to 
sink in, but still I wish it to be afraid of the hip- 
bone. Broad across the luins and long hauneh, 
Great reliance is placed by some in the feeling of 
the tail; if it gives readily to the touch, he is con- 
sidered of good disposition; if not, of bad. 1 have 
seen horses of “easy ” tails, of most uneasy dispo- 
|sition. The tail has four cords—two underneath 
to lower it, and two above to raise it; so by cut- 
ting the lower cords the horse has but little power 
to keep his tail down, the upper keeping it elevated 
to aa angle of forty-five degrees. ‘The nicking, if 
done well, gives him an “easy” tail—if not, otner- 
| wise. 

Have the chest deep in front and behind the fore- 
arms, giving the lungs and heart plenty of room to 
play in. Not too broad in front, as it makes him 
| straddle, and prevents a long, quick step. The leg 
long in the fore-arm, as the muscles lie there, and 
let them be large and hard; but below that the 
shorter the better, as the cannon bone consists of 
cords, and the shorter the cord the stronger. Can- 
non bone flat. The leg straight in front, to prevent 
it turning inwardly and cutting the other leg, and 
also from turning outwardly and paddling. Let 
him stand straight ppon them; if too far under, it 
receives too much of the weight, making him 
* knee-sprung,” and also confines the action of the 
| leg, so that he can not throw it well out in front, 
}and if too far front, it also contines the action and 
| does not reach, whan striding, far enough back to 
| receive the weight and carry it forward. Pastern 
|long, bending to relieve the weight, and broad, 
Hoof high, open heel, prominent frog, full bars, 
and concave sole. The hind leg long trom the hip 
to the hock, and wal bent, on account of muscular 
power. Hocks large and strong; bow-hocked de- 
notes weakness, although pacers generally are built 
so; it also prevents the legs moving in a straight 
line. 

Have the leg straight; if not, the work comes 
mostly on one side ot the cords, and it also wears 
upon one side of the foot. 1 think one great reason 
of our horses being s deformed in their legs, is that 
when colts, their feet are ieft to “duck,” and if they 
wear down one sideit tends gradually to make the 
| leg bend that way, end instead of seeing a straight 
| hoof around a cornet, we find it higher one side 
| than the other, never to be cured, 
| See that he does not interfere behind, and if for 
speed. have him throw his front legs well out, and 
his hind legs well ander him; also have tlie hind 
legs open wide enough to ciear the front feet, and 
step over from three to tive feet. If he does this, 
land **gathers” quick, he will make not only a fast 
| one, but a gvod road horse, which is more to be de- 
sired, 
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The above description will apply to a draught 
horse, except he must be coarser built, with straight 
shoulder, straight pasterns, as he does not stand in 
need of being relieved of the jar, as he hardly ever 
is off of a walk. It matters little how he moves 
his limbs, provided he does not cut himself, sand 
walks brisk.— Country Gentleman. 





SHALL WE USE MUCK? 





Farmers will answer this question variously. 
Some set a high value on whatever passes under 
the name of muck; while others think it is really 
worth but very little, as manure. When its use 
bas ‘been urged as an absorbent of the liquids of 
the barn or stable, we have heard farmers say they 
would rather have clear sand for that purpose. It 
is not, perhaps, easy to account fully for these dis- 
crepancies, though the matter admits of some ex- 
planation. 

in the first place, the quality of what is called 
muck varies greatly. That whica is found in up- 
land basins, particularly in forests of kard-wood 
trees, is very different in its origin and quality from 
that which constitutes the substance of bogs. The 
former is composed of the vegetable and earthy 
matters which wash from surrounding high lands; 
the latter is made chiefly from mosses which grow 
more or less in water. In rocky woodlands, we 
have seen bodies of muck which were drained 
from the leaves and small branches of chestnut, 
maple and oak trees, with the debris of rocks, that 
proved on actual trial to be equal to ordinary barn- 
yard manure for the production of Indian corn. It 
is not supposable that any farmer would prefer 
sand to suck muck, even as an absorbent. 

Probably a thorough analysis would show a great 
difference in the composition of the substance just 
spoken of and ordinary bog-pest or muck. The 
former doubtless contains potésh, derived both 
from the leaves and from the rocks, as well as 
more or less nitrogen, while the latter is known to 
consist alrnost entirely of carboniceous matter. At 
one of the agricultural discussions at the State 
House, last winter, one or two of the speakers 


stated that, from some trials, they did not think 


ordinary swamp muck was worth carting out, to 
be used as manure without any preparation, how- 
ever thoroughly it might be dewmposed. Still its 
value would depend something pn the character of 
the soil to which it was applied. Purely carbona- 
ceous matter can hardly be emsidered worthless. 
When spread on the land it is mbject to decompo- 
sition, and being combined wilh oxygen probably 
forms carbonic acid gas, which|s known to furnish 
largely the food of plants. Buj as this food gener- 
ally exists in soils in considemble quantities, the 
application of ntaterials for forming it is not strik- 
ingly beneticial, except in cases of unusual deficien- 
cy in organic matter. 

But on tenacions soils, the mechanical action of 
muck and other carbonaceons matter is highly ben- 
eficial by producing friability. We are aware that 
the common practice is in favar of applying muck 
almost exclusively to light sails. 
sume vegetable food in such cases, and in that res- 
pect may be useful; but at thesame time it makes 


.the soil more loose, and theteby increases what 


was previously a defect, And this may explain, to 





| 


| 


It may supply | 


some extent, why sand saturated with urine may 
do more good on some land than muck used in the 
same way would. Hence, we think that swamp 
muck would be generally more useful on clay soils, 
well drained, than on sandy svils, We have seen 
excellent results from its application to clay. By 
plowing deeply, and thoroughly mixing the muck 
with the clay, a fine mellow loam was produced. 

From what has been said, it will appear that it 
is important to select the best muck. This is of 
more importance where the muck is to be applied 
to the soil in a crude state, than where it is used 
as an absorbent. In barn cellars, where it is de- 
sired to bring the manure into so dry a state that 
it can readily be shoveled and carted, it may not 
be best to do it altogether with muck. Some re- 
gard should be had to the character of the soil to 
which the manure is to be applied, as we have 
shown above. But as in cellars both the liquid 
and solid excrement is deposited together, much 
absorbing matter will be required to make it sutfti- 
ciently dry. 

Muck has the advantage over sand or loam in 
having more absorbtive power, and also in being 
much lighter. Where the manure is not deposited 
in a cellar, the urine may be to a considerable ex- 
tent absorbed by placing materials for the purpose 
under the stock, vr in a trench in the floor in their 
rear. Muck is much more convenient to be used 
for this purpose than sand. If dry clay could be 
had readily, it would be advisable to use more or 
less of it, as its absorbtive power is very great, and 
it does not part with ammonia, for which it has a 
strong affinity. Another advantage of using muck 
in cold weather, is, it does. not freeze so solid as 
sand. If a pile of it is made in one cofner of a 
warm barn, where the animals stand, it can be 
worked down fine enough for use in almost any 
weather. Of course, the dryer it is the better, 
both from lightness in handling and the greater 
quantity of liquid it will absorb. f 

It should be borne in mind that ordinary swamp 
muck contains more or less tannic acid. This is in 
larger quantity where cedar, pine and hemlock 
trees have grown, and the muck also partakes more 
of the resinous quality.of the wood which has de- 
cayed in it. These properties are noxious to vege- 
tation, and should be got rid of before the muck is 
applied to the crops) The ammonia of animal 
manures (it is abundant in urine), will neutralize 
the acid and bring on general decomposition, by 
which the plant food will be brought into a soluble 
state. Potash, soda, or common wood ashes, will 
also counteract the acid. Lime is used for the 
same purpose; but experiments have shown that 
the former substances make the muck into the best 
manure.— Boston Cultivator. 





Curtine Srraw Sratxs &o.—Jas. L. Bisnopr, 
of Madison Co., in the Country Gentleman of Dec. 
6th, gives an elaborate argument against the 
econoiny of cutting bay and straw, particularly for 
ruminating animals. His objections are well taken, 
ingenivus and to the point. Yet the experiments 
of catting corn stalks, straw, &c., and treating the 


‘same with a little meal, the last winter, reduced 


the price of a very short hay crop from $15 the 
ton in the fall to less than halt that price the present 
spring. Facts are stubborn things. 8. W. 
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GRAVEL HOUSES. 


Eps. Geneske Farmer:—lI saw in your Septem- 
ber number a request for information in regard to 
the best method of building a gravel house. Hav- 
ing had some experience in the business, I take the 
liberty of giving my views. 

In the first place, the cellar must be dug and a 
trench dug directly under the wall, and a drain | 
stoned and capped with large flag-stone, with a 
drain to carry the water from the cellar. This 
done, and the cellar squared, you are ready to 
commence your wall. My plan is to set up per- 
pendicular studs, 2 by 4 inches, inside the wall, one 
in each cornor of the building, and as many as may 
be useful between, for carrying up the wall. These 
studs should be as high as you wish your room. 
The studs should be stayed firmly at the top and 
bottom. It is thought by some that it is necessary 
to lath and. plaster inside, to prevent damp. In 
this case, there should be a suitable number for 
lathing, say 14 to 2 feet apart. This done, and 
your studs plumbed and stayed, you are ready to 





commence your wall. 

Now, for the curbing, I should prefer a curb 18 
inches wide, made of three boards 6 inches wide 
and put together with cleats firmly. The three 
pieces will prevent warping of the curb. The curb | 
should be set up and held by gripes, made tapering 
with a notch at each end sufficient to receive the 
edge of the curb. In building from the bottom of 
gravel, the cellar wall should be from 14 to 16 
inches thick, in proportion to the height of the 
building. If of two stories, 14 inches will answer. | 
The second wall should be 10 inches, and the third | 
8 inches; keeping the outside of the wall plumb. | 

| 
| 





At the top of each wall there should be a plank 14 
to 14 inches thick, and-6 inches wide, to rest the 
floor timbers on. These should be locked together 
at the corners, and halved together at each lap and 
nailed firmly. 

Respecting the gravel, it may vary in size from 
coarse sand to the coarsest gravel. It should be 
clean from dirt orloam. The proportions of mate- 
rial should be about one bushel of unslaked lime to 
twenty bushels of gravel. The lime should be 
slaked in a large vat, sufficient to hold it when 
thinned to the consistency of thick cream. Then 
run it into the gravel bed and shovel it from one 
end of the bed to the other, till the gravel is thor- 
oughly coated. This done, and you are ready to 
carry it and place it into the wall. When put into 
the curb, it should be puddled down with a trowel. 
After the curb is filled, it should remain on about 
twenty-four hours, then the gripes loosed and the 
curb raised. I would prefer two sets of curbing; 
letting the last curb filled remain until the next is 
filled, then loosen at the bottom and remove the 
under curb and place it on the top. Proceed in 
this way until the wall is complete. 

As to durability, I think if the material is ther- 
oughly mixed and well-put in, there can be no 
doubt that it will stand for ages, and I think a house | 
can be built with at least two-thirds the expense 
of either wood or brick. 

I have not time or space to give the whole par- | 
ticulars at present, but will give them fully if any | 
one desires them. WM. B, SALISBURY. 

Sandford, Broome Co., N. ¥. 
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Turee Vermont Farmers.—One man in Rich- 
ford has 900 acres of improved land; and besides 
summering and wintering 19 horses, 85 cows, 120 
other cattle; and 55 sheep, bought in the spring of 
1859, 120 head of cattle, pastured them through 
the season, sold them in the fall, and recvived $500 
net for pasturing. He also had one and a half acres 
planted with French or Osier willow—cut from the 
same six tons.of green, equal to two tons peeled 
and dried. Cost of peeling and drying 2 cents per 
pound—worth in market from 5 to 24 cents per 
pound. Another man in Sheldon has 300 acres ef 
improved land, and besides wintering 10 horses, 21 
cows, 2 oxen, 32 other cattle and 225 sheep, sold 
last season $650 value of horses, $600 value of cat- 
tle, $400 value of wool, $75 value of sheep, And 
$50 value of hay and other produce. A man in 
Enosburgh has 330 acres improved land, and be- 
sides wintering $1,090 value of live stock, sold 
$2,500 value market cattle, raised upon his farm.— 
Springfield Rep. 





Tue Uses or Drovent.—Prof. Hieerns has 
learned from repeated and and careful experiments, 
that the action of drought is to bring inorganic 
matter (mineral plant-food) from below to the 
surface of the soil, available food for the crops of 
the next season. 

The same good results’ the same season from 
organic manure in @ trying drought, if previously 
puried deeply in the soil. The largest garden crop 
of sweet corn this deponent ever had was in that 
season of unusual drought, 1854. Unfermented 
stable manure had been trenched in the fall before, 
the final decomposition of which took place as the 
corn was filling, aad every ear was perfect; the 
leaves rolled by day, but expanded again during 
the night, while the leaves of tield corn were roled 
for weeks together, and the ears not half filled at 
the harvesting. 8. W. 


of 





Hints For Januiry.—Let saving be the watch- 
word forthis month, Save the flesh ot animals by 
attending to their comfort; keep them warm, shel- 
tered and clean; feed and water them regularly; 
give wholesome food, and pure water; keep stables 
clean and well ventilated ; watch animals, and sup- 
ply all wants; save fodder by good feeding racks; 
never allow hay to be wasted in the mud; racks 
save their cost every month; feed often and in 
small quantities; shelter cattle from sweeping 
winds; shelter sheep from driving storms; shelter 
swine in clean, warn beds. Avoid the waste of 
using wet wood; fil the woodhouse for summer 
use; save chips and cobs for kindling. Protect 
trees from mice by treading snow about them. 
Subscribe for agricultural papers, and suggest the 
same course to othews.— Tucker's Annual Register. 





Taste or Turnips 1n Butrer.—lI noticed an in- 
quiry in the October number wishing to know if 
cows being fed turnips immediately after milking, 
whether there woul] be any taste discernible in 
the butter? I havefed turnips to milched cows 
for this last 15 years both before and after milk- 
ing; when fed before milking, the butter would 
taste of the turnip, when fed after milking no taste 
would be discernible—H. W., Kent Co., C. W. 
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J. C. LOUDON. 

There are few men who have done more for agri- 
cultural and horticultural literature than the late 
Joun Craupius Lovpoy. His Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture and Encyclopedia of Gardening, are 
standing monuments of his industry and research, 
We have later works on these subjects which contain 
the results of more modern investigations. But 
they can never supercede the works of Lovpoy— 
they are valuable appendages to them. Lovpon’s 
Arboretum et Fructicetum Britannicum is indis- 
pensable to every student of Arboriculture. The 
same may be said of his Encyclopedia of Plants. 

J. O. Loupon was bornat Cambuslang in Scot- 
land, in 1783. He was the eldest son of an intel- 
ligent farmer, who was anxious to give his son the 
advantages of a liberal educution; but it is said 
that young Lovpon, though fond of books, could in 
no way be induced to study Latin and French. 
He early manifested a taste for Landscape Gardening. 
His father sent him to school at Edinburgh, and 
here he overcame his dislike to Latin; though 
he still could not make up his mind to learn 
French, ti!] one day, when he was about fourteen, 
his uncle, showing a fine French engraving to a 
friend, asked his nephew to translate the title. 
This he could not do; and the deep shame and 
mortification which he felt, and which he never af- 
terwards forgot, made him determine to acquire 
the langunge. Pride, however, and a love of inde- 
pendence, which was ever one of his strongest 
feelings, prevented him from applying to his father 
to defray the expense; and le actually paid his 
master himself, by the sale of a translation which 
he afterwards made for the editor of a periodical 
then publishing in Edinburg). He subsequently 
studied Italian, and paid his master in the same 
manner. ‘He also kept a jourtal from the time he 
was thirteen, and continuedit for nearly thirty 
years; writing for many year} in French, in order 
to familiarize himself with th¢ language. 

He attended classes of bdtany, chemistry and 
agriculture in the University,and got considerable 
practical knowledge of hortialture and landscape 
gardening from Mr. Dioxson, a nurseryman, with 
whom he resided for some tine. 

In 1803 he removed to Lonion, where he set up 
as a professional gardener, in which he was emi- 
nently successful. 

In 1804 he published his first work, entitled 
“Observations on the Formation and Management 
of Useful and Ornameiital Plantations; or the 
Theory and Practice of Landicape Gardening, and 











Gaining and Embanking Land from Rivers or the 
Sea.” In 1806 he commenced the study of German, 
paying his expenses, as he had done before, wl.en 
he learned French, by selling for publication a 
pamphlet which he ha: translated by way of exer- 
cise. In this case, the translation being of a popular 
work, it was sold for $75. He also took lessons in 
Greek and Hebrew. The following extract from 
his | ih 1806, will give some idea of his feel- 
ings at"@ls period: “ Alas! how have I neglected 
the important task of improving myself? How 
much I have seen, what new ideas have developed 
themselves, and what different views of life I have 
acquired since I came to London three years ago! 
I am now twenty-three years of age, and perhaps 
one-third of my life has passed away, and yet what 
have I done to benefit my fellow men ?” 


In 1808 he rented a farm of 1500 acres, 18 miles 
from Oxford, and established an Agrcultural school. 
Here he remained only thrge years. The next two 
years he spent in traveling on the Continent. 

By this time he was possessed of a considerable 
sum of money, and was induced to speculate—and 
soon lost the whole of it. From this time he de- 
voted himself to writing. He set about collecting 
materials for his Hneyclopedia of Gardening — vis- 
iting France, Italy, &c., and taking notes of every- 
thing that he thought would be useful in his 
contemplated work. In 1822 the first edition of 
the Encyclopedia of Gardening appeared. It had 
an immense sale, and fully established the literary 
fame of its author. The Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture followed in 1825. In 1826 he started the 
Gardener's Magazine. This was eminently suc- 
cessful, and was for five years the only work of 
the kind published in England. In 1881, Mr. 
Paxton started the Horticultural Register. At 
this time the Gardener's Magazine afforded a profit 
of $3,750 a year, but gradually decreased after the 
appearance of its rival,and was given up on the 
death of Mr. Loupon in 1845. 

Mr. Lovupon married in 18380. How this came 
to pass will be best told by an extract from the 
biography of Mr. Loupoy, written by his widow, 
as follows: 


“ About this time, Mr. Louponw formed his first 
acquaintance with me. My father died in 1894, 
and finding, on the winding up of his affaira, that 
it would be necessary for me to do something for 
my support, I had writtena strange, wild novel, 
called ‘The Mummy,’ in which I had laid the scene 
in the twenty-second century, and attempted to 
predict the state of imprevement to which this 
country might possibly arrive. Mr. Loupon chanced 
to see the review of this book: in the Literary 
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Gazette, and as, among other things, I had men-! cetum Britannicum. The cost of publishing the 


tioned q steam-plow, it attracted his attention, and | Avboretum was. much 
he procured the work from a circulating library. : ai : 
‘t that | pated and involved him in pecuniary embarrass- 


He read it, and was so much pleased with 
he published, in the Gardener’s Magazine for 1828, 


greater than he had antici- 


| 


|menis. Having resdved that all the drawings of 





a notice of it under the head of ‘ Hints for Im-| trees for the Arboremm should be made from na- 
provements’; and he had from that time a great} ture, he had seven attistsconstantly employed, and 
desire to become acquainted with the author, whom | he was frequently inthe open air with them from 











he supposed to be aman. In February, 1830, Mr. 
Loupon chanced to mention this wish to a lady, ¢ 
friend of his, who happened to be acquainted with 
me, and who immediately invited him to a party, 
where she promiaed him he should have the wished- 
for introduction. It may be easily supposed that 
he was surprised to find the author of the book a 
woman; but I believe that, from that evening, he 
formed an attachment to me, and, in fact, we were 
married on the 14th of the following September.” 


From this time he devoted himself with renewed 
energy to the preparation of his numerous works, 
and also to his old profession of Landscape Gar- 
ening. The success of his Encyclopedia of Ar- 
chitecture induced him to undertake the preparation 
of his magnificent work, the Arboretum et Fruti- 


| his breakfast at seven in the morning till he came 


home to dinner at eight in the eyening, having re- 
|mained the whole o/ that time without taking the 
slightest refreshment and generally without even 
sitting down. Afterdinner, he resumed the lite- 
rary part of the work, and continued writing, with 
Mrs. Loupon as his amanuensis, till two or three 
o’clock in the mornifg. He struggled most manfully, 
and reduced the debt incurred for the Arboretum 
from $50,000 te $12,000, but one of his creditors 
became bankrupt, an] his assignees threatened to 
institute legal proceedingsxagainst him and to arrest 
him for the debt, &¢ This unquestionably hast- 





ened his death, which took place Dec. 14, 1848. 
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DESIGNS FOR COUNTRY CHURCHES. 


GOTHIC CHURCHES FOR THE COUNTRY. 





Tue general style of church architecture, in our 
rural towns and villages, has greatly improved with- 
ina few years; yet the majority of country churches, 
even of recent erection, are far from being as attrac- 
tive externally or internally as could be desired. 

How beantiful in appearance would be one of 
the above Gothic churches placed upon a spot of 
green lawn in one of our rural villages, amid our 
magnificent shade trees, with its walls covered 
with the clinging ivy or Virginia creeper! 





We think no one can become familiar with the 
forms and outlines of the Gothic style as applied 
to church architecture, even in the comparatively 
simple manner represented above, without being 
impressed with its superiority, both in point of sig- 
nificance and beauty, over the Grecian structures, 
still so commonly bnilt for churches in many parts 
of the country. True, such churches as we allade 
to may be more expensive than the wooden strue- 
tures so appropriately termed “ meeting houses,” 
but when stone is used, the cost is little more in one 
case than in the other. 
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THE CURRANT. 


Tue hardiness of this shrub, the ease and rapidity 
with which it can be propagated, its productiveness 
and its valuable qualities as an edibie fruit in what- 
ever way it is used, have rendered it highly 
esteemed, and caused much attention to be paid to 
its culture and improvement. 

The red species is a native of this country and 
the old, small red kind that used to be commonly 
cultivated in the gardens, was undoubtedly this 
sort ; all the improved varieties have, however, been 


brought from Europe. 

In a work entitled “‘ the Companion for the Or- 
chard,” by Henry Patties, F, H. §., published in 
London in 1831, we find the following: 


This agreeable and wholesome fruit is undoubt- 
edly a native of our country; .it was formerly 
found growing, in the wild state, in the woods and 
hedges of Yorkshire, Durham, and Westmoreland, 
as well as on the banks of the Tay, and other parts 
of Scotland. The red currant grows naturally 
in Sweden and other Northern parts of Europe. 
The white is only a variety of it, and was at first 
accidentally produced by-culture. The salmon 
color, or Champaigne currant, is evidently the 
offspring of accidental impregnation,’ and has 
nothing but variety to recommend it. 

The common black currant, rides nigrum, is a 
distinct species of this kind of fruit, as is marked 
by its strong-scented leaves and berries, and of 
which even the wood partakes so sensibly, as to 
impart by its odor a correct idea of the flavor 
which the fruit gives to the palate. As a further 
proof of its being a Northern fruit, we have no 
account of its being known at all to the ancient 
Greeks or Romans, who have been very accurate 
in describing all the fruits known in their time.. It 
seems not to have grown so far south as France; 
for the old French name of groseilles d’outre mer 
evidently bespeaks it not to have been a native of 
that country, and even at the present time the 
French language has no appropriate name for it dis- 
tinct from the gooseberry. The Dutch also 
acknowledge it not to have been indigenous to 
Holland, where it was called Ddesskins over zee. 
Whether the Dutch first procured this fruit from 
Britain, or from any other northern countries, we 
must acknowledge ourselves indebted to the gar- 
deners of that country for improving the size, if 
not the flavor, of this fruit. 





The English name of currant seems to have 
been taken from the similitude of the fruit to that 
of the small Zante grapes, which we call currants, 
or Corinths, from Corinth, where this fruit formerly 
grew in great abundance, and which is so much 
used in this country for cakes, puddings, &c. 

The Italians seem to have no other name for the 
currants than wvette, little grapes. At Geneva they 
are called raisins de Mars, 

No plant is more easily propagated than the 
currant, Outtings planted with the least care and 
attention, in most cases, will make good plants; 
but we would advise that the cuttings be prepared 
by taking out all the eyes except the upper one, 
which will effectually prevent all suckers from 
coming up, and make the plant assume the form of 
a miniature tree instead of a bush. 

This method of growing on one leg, as it is called, 
has advantages, which are not apparent to ordinary 
cultivators. It admits of clean cultivation, givesa 
neater appearance to the plants, enables the culti- 
vator to prune them with more method, and, if 
attacked by insects or disease, the application of 
remedies is more easily and effectually made. 

Another mode of training the young plant is the 
pyramidal form ; the cutting should be prepared as 
previously described, and a strong, vigorous shoot 
secured the first year; early in the following spring 
cut back two-thirds of the. shoot 
side branches will be produced; one shoot only 
should be allowedto grow upright, which will after- 


and strong 


wards furnish more side branches—the side branches 
during summer must be pinched in and be made to 
give the plant a pyramidal shape: Attention to 
pinching and pruning will in due time give the de- 
sired form. é 

The proper distance for planting Currants is from 
three to four feet; when grown in bush form or on 
one leg, but, as pyramids, they require six feet. 

The time of ripening the fruit may be much 
accelerated or retarded by the situation of the 
plants. On the south side of a tight fence they will 
ripen a week or ten days earlier than when remote 
from any sheltér. Onthe north side of a fence the 
fruit will be greatly retarded in its ripening, and 
will hang long on the stems after maturity. By 
attention to these points in planting, if it is desired 
to have the fruit for a long season, it may be in use 
at least four months. 

Although the cnrrant lives and produces fruit in 
the worst soils and in a state of utter neglect, yet 
no fruit will quicker exhibit the effects ef good soil 
and careful cultivation; in a well conducted garden 
the currant grows thriftily and bears abundant 
crops of fruit. 
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To keep the plants in a vigorous condition and 


insure the largest crops, an annnal top-dressing, of 
well rotted stable manure, is necessary, applied in 
the fall, and forked in in the Spring. 

The annual pruning which the currant requires 
after the tree is properly fogmed, is only such as is 
necessary to thin dut shoots that are growing too 
thickly together and to keep the plant in proper form. 

The fruit is borne on short spurs, on wood two 

years old and over. 
” With the Black Currant, however, the fruit is 
borne on wood of the previous year’s growth, and 
the sytsem of pruning, applied to it, must be one 
that has for its object a constant supply of young 
wood and the destruction of that that has borne. 

The uses of the currant are numerous and so 
well known that they scarcely need to be men- 
tioned; no fruit is more healthy or more generally 
liked in its fresh state, and for jellies it is prized by 





FERTILE D’ ANGERS. 


LA VERSILLAISE, 
housekeepers more highly than any other sort; by 
bottling in the method now so common, it can be 
preserved fresh the whole year; and for wine, both 
the red and the black varieties are next to the 
grape in value. 





a large scale, for wine, we would recommend with- 
out hesitation, as a profitable branch of enterprise, 


The diseases and insects 
by which the currant is 


sometimes attacked,we will 
not here consider, but glance 
at a few of the most popular 
varieties of this fruit. The 
White Dutch and the Red 
Du'ch are tooo well known 
to need a description. They 
have long: held and still 
maintain a high reputation. 

Wuite. Grape. — The 
bunches and berries are 
somewhat larger than those 
of White Dutch, but in other 
respects has no advantages. 

Rep Grapr. — Bunches 
and berries very large; a 
little more acid than Red 
Dutch. It is very productive. 

Vivrorta. — This sort 





HATIVE DE BEKLIN. 


which attracted so much attention a few years 
ago, has become generally known, and is a popular 
variety. Berries are of large size, bright red, and 
the bunches are very long. It is a great bearer, 
and the fruit hangs several weeks longer on the 
bushes than most other sorts. 

Cuerry.—This is the favorite among all the red 
currants on account of its extremely large size 
and great productiveness. 

Among the new sorts lately introduced into this 
country, but which have not yet been thoroughly 
tested, are the following: 

La Versariaise.—Bunches very long and 
berries large, of a bright red,color, very handsome. 
Promises to prove a valuable sort. 

Fertrrte p’Anerrs—Bunches medium size, 
berries large, bright red, very productive. 

Hative pe Bertin.—Bunches medium size, ber- 
ries large, bright red color, early and productive. 

The specimens from which we took the engra- 
vings here represented, were probably not as fine 
as we may expect to procure, another season, on 


older plants. 
Of the Black Currants, we would recommend the 


Black Naples as superior to all others of its class. 
ip P 





To Destroy Inszots on Piants.—Mealy bug, 
thrip, and other insects which invest plants, may 
be destroyed by the following composition: 8 Ibs, 
of whale-oil soap and 4 Ibs. of flowers of sulphur 
incorporated together. Put this into 16 gallons of 
boiling water. Let itcool to 112° and then syringe 





The cultivation of the Black Currant especially, on 


the plants with it, 
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WINTER PEARS, The Glout Morceau is a variety which will not 

Tue splendid yield of fruit during the past year be hurried, even when cultivated on the quince— 
has developed a large experience, and we expect which is the best place for it. It is a fine, hardy 
to find that the results which fruit-growers have 8OWer, and in six or seven years forms a sturdy 
obtained and “made a note of,” during this unex- | ee, calculated to bear a good even crop of good 
ampled season of harvest, will prove to be of great | P&4's, which almost invariably ripen up into fine 


value. It is important to the cause that all should | eating condition with ]Rtle or no trouble. The 
give their experience. | specimens to which we alluded were picked from 

Our remarks are tending to Winter pears, and to | the trees late, and kept in a barrel owt of doors, un- 
the Glout Morceau variety in particular. During/| til coming frosts warned them in, when they were 
the past few days, we have been so fortunate as to | simply rolled into a cellar; and there they are all 
“have the eating” of some individuals of this, ripening perfectly satisfactorily, in precisely the 
splendid sort, and our ideas of it have become, if | same way, and side by side with our Greenings and 
possible, more enthusiastic than ever before. We| Spys. Pears, which were perhaps given the cold 
have given the matter scme thought, and to the | shoulder in “peach time,” are a rarity and a luxn- 


° ° ° | . —— 
peurs some attention, and have arrived at the fol-|ry now. In connection, we may remark that it is 


lowing conclusions.: a fact we ought to be thankfu! for, viz., that these 
1st. That it is about as easy to have good winter | good fruits come in their own good time, and so 
pears as winter apples. opportunely, as to bring to us their greatest possi- 


2d. That sensible people, as soon ‘as they arrive! jble value. 
at an appreciation of this fact, will raise winter 
pears—for they are worth raising. 





CRACKING OF THE PEAR IN ENGLAND.—This dis- 


: ease, which is so injurious to Virgalieu pears in 
Many pomologists, as well as many persons out : ay ; 
some sections of this counfry, has not hitherto been 


of the pale of this enviable distinction, who, nev- sade 
I 7 . known in Europe, but the Rev. Mr. BerKe.ey, a well 


ertheless, raise a few pears, have discovered, or have : ' : : 
a pare: . known criptogamic botanist, states, in the last Lon- 
thought they have discovered, that it is one thing 


: : don Gardener's Chronicle, that he has received a 
to have a specimen to grow toa respectable size 


Marie Louise pear, grown in England, which, from 


upon the tree, but that it is quite another thing to|,. reece lhe : ; P 
é: his description, is evidently affected with this mys- 


induce the same specimen to ripen judiciously : ; : % 4 
7 : I I . J : “ |terious disease. He says: “The skin is equally 

and lusciously in the house. Hence, in considera-| ,. : a0 ele 
discolored, the contents of the cells of which it is 


tion of this supposed shortcoming on the part of ’ " ‘ ee 
PI E composed being filled with brown matter. The 


the pears, the wise ones have given out various}. ‘ ‘ . 
I . subi. : ‘ _ | immediate subjacent cells seem at present unaffected, 
rules, more or less complex, for the “ripening of . # ; 
; p : ; nip but further down diseased brown patches occur, re- 
pears in the house ;” the ostensible design of which} . ,. le atal on 
. é minding one of the spots in diseased potatoes. The 
process was to avoid tastelessness, and attain —— : : : 
walls of the cells are more or less discolored; and 
when the disease has attaéked the peculiar radia- 
ting cells, in the center of which occur the pithy 
cells, the pithy matter is itself impregnated with 


the brown substance indicative of decay. The 


something ditferent and iore desirable. 

Our own opinion is, that well grown fruit will 
ripen without giving ws any such trouble. No 
doubt the insane haste, so prevalent lately, to ob- 
tain fruit quickly—no matter about the quality of | ,. A ‘ . 
E : 3 1 J disease, in the case reported’to us, is confined to a 
it, much less the well-being of the tree—bas caused | . : , 

? . es 2 single tree among several others of the same vari- 
a great quantity of poor, ill-grown, colorless, white- . ; : ‘ : 
li w ’ ie he plakad 1 , ety; and in many instances, the side of the fruit 
ivered s; ecimeng to be picked annually, and care- " a ‘ 
. ’ 4 I . exposed to the sun is the only side diséased—a cir- 
fully laid away in the drawers or on the shelves, i 
’ i ; ; mr peer cumstance we have not observed in apples. The 
according to the rules, with the pleasant expecta- ° : : : , 
é z P growth of the diseased side is checked, while the 
tion— designed never to be realized—that they : 
~ | other increases; so that tbe pears are more or less 


would, some way or other and somé time or other, | ,. 7 
. distorted. 





become “delicious eating.” While the fact is, that 
it is absolutely necessary, for the well-being both LarecE Fruir.—The California Farmer says that 


of the tree and the fruit, which is its offspring, | J. H. Ettsworrn, of San Jose Mission, California, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





that the former should attain a certain age and size | grew a pear the past season which weighed three 
before being allowed to come into bearing; and he | pounds six ounces; and Judge Hesrer, of the same 
who expects to have perfect fruit, must first bar- place, raised an apple weighing two pounds six 


gain for a perfect and mature tree. 1 ounces, 
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———_——— 
AMERICAN SHADE TREES. 


“ Woodman, spare that tree.” 

WE propose furnishing an article or two on the 
cultivation of such native trees and shrubs as are 
distinguished for their beauty and singularity. We 
do not expect that anything we may advance on 
the subject of trees and shrubs will have any influ- 
ence, or awaken those who have grown gray in 
their inditference to the prodactious of our native 
woodlands; but we do hope to excite and stir up 
the young, whose habits of thought and action are 
not yet formed, and who have not become wholly 

ossessed of the one idea—that of money-making 
—which blights and destroys all the finer and bet- 
ter feelings and tastes. 

A desolate place indeed would the world appear, 
if its population ever increased enough to sanction 
the presence of the husbandman, accompanied by 
all the modern improvements in agriculture, in 
those spots rendered grand by trees whose age and 
stature so enchant mankind, but whose overspread- 
ing boughs are proclaimed inimical to the growth 
of the staff of life! We will hope, however, that 
the price of the cheap loaf will never require to 
be maiftained by the introduction of the wood- 
man’s axe into places whose traditions are solely 
about their trees; whose picturesque scenery de- 
pends upon their existence; and whose inviting 
shade and various asseciations assemble beneath 
their branches the lovers alike of poetry and ro- 
mance. Approach not such places, you model 
farmers, who prefer the sight of acres laid out by 
rule and line, to that of nature’s wild and beautiful 
devices. We repeat, 

* Woodman, spare that tree!” 


Trees are not only useful and ornamental, but 
also, by their mere existence—by their breathing 
oxygen—eminently conducive to health. They are 
the companions of man, as much as some of the 
domestic animals; and have, as such, acquired a 
certain right to his protection. 

He only who has a knowledge of trees, and who 
has learned to appreciate their beauties, can enjoy 
the pure pleasures of the country. In the spring 
of the year, the budding and bléssoming of the 
various species are noted from day to day with a 
lively interest; and not for their beauty alone, but 
as indicative of the earlinéss or lateness of the sea- 
son. So are the periods of the muturity of their 
seeds, and the autumnal changing and falling of 
the foliage. These are the interesting and beauti- 
ful signs of the progress and change of the season, 
that every man, and woman top, living in the 
country, should by no means be insensible of. 

There are few objects in the vegetable world 
really more interesting and beautiful than the no- 
ble forest trees of our country. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars are annuallyexpended in or- 
namental planting; and while rar¢and costly trees 
are gathered from all parts of the globe, our own 
beautiful trees are neglected. Pople who have 
not seen our native trees in oper, airy situations, 
under good, careful culture, know nothing of their 
veal beauties. An elm or tulip tree, crowded up 
in a thicket, with a tall, naked trusk thirty or forty 
feet high, and a mere tuft of leave on the summit, 
is a totally different object from the same tree 
standing on a lawn, with a finely developed form 


and luxurious foliage. Trees, like men, and more 
than men, show culture and care in their training, 

What tree can be more beautiful than our chest- 
nut, with its large, glossy leaves, and graceful clus- 
ter of flowers; or the elim, with its wide-spreading 
and gracefully-drooping branches; or the scarlet 
maple, with its bright and early blossoms and sil- 
very foliage. Then our noble oaks, hickory, butter- 
nuts, black walnuts, lindens—and the locust, with its 
| pink-white flowers; the tulip tree, with its flowers 
| as large and beautifal as the world-renowned tulip, 

It is one of the noblest and finest deciduous trees 
|in the world, whether we consider its habits of 
| growth, or lofty and elegant form, its beautiful fo- 
liage, large and tropical like, and glossy. The lo- 
cust, the lower branches almost touching the ground, 
and the whole forming a magnificent pyramid in 
| full bloom, some fifty feet high, and often forty feet 
|in diameter. The horse-chestnut, the lower branch- 
|es nearly touching the ground, and whose white 
| flowers almost cover the tree, making a magniticent 
| and very brilliant appearance, The catalpa, with 
| its ample, heart-shaped leaves, clusters of rich and 
| beautiful flowers, and wide-spreading summit, give 
| a strong character to this tree, which differs trom 
jall others in the fewness of its branches. The 
| lime or linden tree—commonly called basswood— 
| When planted singly on a lawn, and allowed to de- 
| velope itself fully on every side, is one of the most 
| beautiful of trees. Its head forms a fine pyramid 
|of verdure, while its lower branches sweep the 
|ground, and curve upward in the: most pleasing 
jform. The pleasant odor of its flowers is an addi- 
| tional recommendation, as well as its tree growth 
and handsome leaves. The tlowers are brown, on 
long stalks, and are pendulous from their branches. 
It is a pleasing object when planted in avenues and 
| Straight lines. 
The mapies are, for the most part, beautiful trees, 
of considerable size; generally employed in furm- 
| ing avenues, and in many parts of the country lin- 
|ing the roads. There are many species of maple 
found in our forests, which are generally lofty and 
beautiful trees; but by far the most interesting 
tree of this family to the American is the sugar 
maple. In some parts of the country it is called 
rock maple. It forms one of the finest shade trees, 
assuming, when standing alone, a regular and beau- 
tiful form. Some fine specimens of this beautiful 
shade tree may be found in the cities of Po’keep- 
sie, Troy, Rochester, and most of the villages and 
towns in the country. . 

No country on earth is more blessed than ours. 
None can boast of such a variety of forest trees. 
In no other country do we find such wagniticent 
shade trees. 

And why should we not have fruit and shade 
trees together? Why is not the shade of a fine 
cherry tree as valuable as an ash or an oak? It is 
equally so. If you ever enjoyed the delight of get- 
ting up into the body of a large May Duke, or Ox 
Heart, when a boy, with free liberty to eat your 
fill, or till you are sick, you have reminiscences of 
which we would not deprive.you, Have you ever 
shaken a chestnut or a shell-bark hickory tree, and 
| carried home the nats on your back, in a Jarge grain 

bag? Did you ever hall walnuts, and have black 
| fingers for weeks thereafter ?/—not being aware that 
| soap makes them blacker, and vinegar and bran 
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removes the color. If you have performed these 
feats—the first of your knowledge of the pleasures 
of acquisitiveness—when you plant, will you not 
think of the succession of young and happy hearts 
that will climb your plantation for a century to 
come—perhaps your own descendants—and will 
you not gratity yourself and them by remembering 
this little list? 
Among all the materials at our disposal for the 
establishment of country residences, none are at 
once so highly ornamental, so indispensable, and so 
easily managed, as trees. “A tree, undoubtedly, is 
one of the most beautiful objects in nature. Airy 
and delicate in its youth, luxuriant and majestic in 
its prime, venerable in its old age, it constitutes, in 
its various forms, sizes, and developments, the 
greatest charm and beauty of the earth, in all 
countries, The most varied outline of surface— 
the finest combination of picturesque materials— 
the statliest country house would be comparatively 
tame and spiritless without this inimitable accom- 
paniment of foliage. Let those who have passed 
their whole lives in a rich wooded country—whose 
daily visions are deep leafy glens, forest-clad hills, 
and plains luxuriantly shaded—transplant them- 
selves for a moment to the desert, where but few 
stunted bushes raise their heads above the earth; 
or those wild steppes, where the eye wanders in 
vain for some ‘leafy garniture’ 





perhaps estimate, by contrast, their beauty and their 
value.” 

It would be very easy to multiply examples, and 
to increase a list which we have made brief; and 
to add that we recommend the cultivation of trees 
and shrubs purposely for the health and attraction 
of our friends, the singing birds. By all means, 
plant trees, 0. N. BEMENT. 

Springside, N.Y. 





SETTING A GARDEN. 





Eps. GenesrE Farmer:—Setting a garden, to 
one who has an interest in horticulture, is a very 
agreeable piece of work. Of course, it will not be 
done perfectly ; perhaps not quite satisfactorily to 
the one who does or plans the work. Very 
‘few gardens of fruit and ornamental trees are set 
that are not destined to some change of arrange- 
ment, or to some modification of fruit by the same 
owner. Frequently, when a new person comes in 
to dictate, his improvements fall little short of van- 
dalism. I have known men, who—having little 
method themselves—have employed different gar- 
deners from year to year to “do what was neces- 
sary,” and have had their garden as many times 
routed up and re-set! Such things, it is to be 
huped, are not common; but to avoid them every 
owner of a garden should himself know something 
about the matter, and be able to assign a reason for 
putting every tree where it is put. 

Twelve years ago I knew nothing of horticul- 
ture, but purchasing a lot of land about five miles 
from Boston with a view of building upon it, I be- 
gaa to read upon the subject, and since then a good 
portion of my Jeasure time has been devoted to it, 
and with healthful pleasure. I endeavored to get 
the very best sorts of fruit trees, and the most de- 
sirable ornameutal, and gave them, as best I could, 
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where the sun | 
strikes down with unbroken fury—and they may | 





fit positions in the lot. 


No tree was set simply be- 
cause there was room for it, but beeause it might 


| do well and look well there. 


Position :—If there is any advantage in one po- 
|sition for a site for a garden over all others, it js 
generally a matter which one cannot well avail 
himself of, as controlling circumstances usually 
prevent any one from a free choice. It should not 
| however, be overlooked. Much depends upon geo. 
graphical position. A certain aspect in the New 
England States, near the coast, would not be desir- 
lable, as the raw east winds of the spring and early 
/summer months are known to be hurtful to the 
| fruit buds— particulaly to those of the peach ; 
though to the quince and plum, rather beneficial, 
| Every position may have some advantage over the 
| others; but perhaps, generally speaking, the south- 
| western aspect is superior, and for the raising of 
fruit, with a moderate elevation. 
For beauty, an undulating surface, or an irregn- 
|larly shaped lot—or one combining both charac- 
|. teristics—is preferable. It will give greater advan- 
| tage for the display of ornamental trees and shrab- 
| bery, and hence more picturesqueness. In an acre 
lot the house should be set five or six rods from the 
street, and generally nearer to one side of the 
| boundary than the other. This will give a good 
opportunity for a handsome drive-way or approach 
to be dressed with trees and shrubbery—and a 
portion for a stable if needed. In laying walks or 
avenues, straight lines should generally be avoided, 
particularly in the ornamental portion. It is 
good plan, however, to run a walk around the lot 
four or five feet from the boundary, when not con- 
flicting with the ornamental arrangements in front, 
for the purpose of access to the trees with a wheel- 
barrow or otherwise. And then some right-angu- 
lar intersecting paths are important, with trees in a 
straight line, for the purpose of access and tillage 
by the plow or cultivator. But these matters must 
in a measure be controlled by thesurface of the lot. 

Respecting fruit trees, the principal ones, with 
most persons, will bethe apple and the pear.— 
Apple trees, if other arrangements will permit, 
should be set in the poorer soil, leaving the best for 
the pear. I should plant them about ten feet from 
the back and side boundaries, and about twenty- 
five feet apart, leaving the front line to something 
more ornamental, They should be set, also, in the 
more central portions of the lot. The borders of 
some of the intersecting paths might be devoted 
exclusively to pear trees where the soil is sufficient- 
ly strong. Fifteen feet apart would answer for the 
standards, and eight or ten for the dwarfs—the lat- 
ter of which occupying the richest soil. Peach 
trees might be interspersed among the apple trees. 
Plum trees I should reject as cumbers of the earth. 
Five or six {cherry trees, most. of them the later 
sorts, would be desirable, and the front portion of 
the lot would be the best place for them. 

Twenty-five or thirty apple trees, with double 
the amount of pear trees, might well be planted on 
an acre lot, without encroaching upon the orna- 
mental department, or upon the various small fruits 
|} and vegetables. Most of the varieties of the ap- 
| ples should be of the later keeping, and of the 
pears the fall and early winter. 

Grapes, could any excellent varieties be found 
certain to ripen their fruit in the open air in this 
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latitude, would be conveniently and cheaply plant- 
ed to stakes or ornamental trellises, in the position 
and line of trees. But it is an unsafe operation 
without an early variety. Vines planted to run 
upon some support or on the south or western side 
of buildings may do very well. The past season in 
this region, certainly has shown that they cannot be 
too much sheltered or encouraged in ripening; for 
where one bunch has ripened in the open air ten 
bave been destroyed by the early frosts. If a good 
grape exists sure to ripen perfectly by the first of 
October, it must be valuable, and might be set with 
a good degree of safety to exposed trellises—for 
usually we have no heavy frosts before this time. 
One of the most economical supports for hardy 
grapes is a dead peach tree (which by the way is 
very common,) a portion of whose roots should be 
cut off and the earth well mellowed; and if the 
vine does {not require systematic trimming, or the 
wner can forego it it will be a desirable thing. I 
ve an vak 25 feet high, not needed as a live oak, 
which I intend to kill and cover with a grape vine— 
perhaps the Concord, if nothing surer presents itself. 
Of ornamental trees evergreens can hardly be too 
numerous. Among the most beautiful and hardy 
are the Norway Spruce, the Hemlock and the com- 
mon White Pine—the latter of which is now being 
re-instated in decorated grounds. In connection 
with these, the Mountain Ash with its scarlet ber- 
ries of winter, makes a beautiful contrast. The 
Tulip tree, the Yellow Siberian Orab, the Ailan- 
thus, the Magnolia and the Linden, are very desira- 
ble; the Elm and the Maple need ne commendation. 
Trees planted and nursed by one’s own labor will 
always be objects of regard to him, whatever his 
subsequent condition or wherever placed; and 
though he may eat their fruit and sit under their 
shade till the close of his life, every year they will 
present new points of interest and new forms of at- 
traction. 
West Medford, Mass., Dec., 1869, 


THE NURSERIES OF ROCHESTER, 


A correspondent of the London Fardener’s C hro- 
niclesays: During a \ate tour in America I spent two 
weeks in Rochester, Western New York, and visited 
the surrounding neighborhood; from what I have 
seen I think I can safely say that this'is the garden 
of America; the soil being naturaly fertile. Vege- 
tation of all kinds is most luxuriaat; owing to the 
proximity to Lake Ontario, and the many cataracts 
on the Genesee River, which flows through this 
city, the atmosphere is always nore humid, and 
the-climate much milder than that of ether locali- 
ties of the same latitude. There js no place in the 
States where a greater variety pf fruits can be 
successfully grown than in the neighborhood of 
Rochester. These great natural alvantages do not 
pass unimproved, for here, whem but 75 or 80 
years ago'the panther, bear, and cher wild beasts 
of the forest maintained uninterrtpted possession, 
we now find upon an area of 15 miles diameter up- 
wards of 5000 acres of land conpactly covered 
with nursery stock. Almost every variety of tree, 
vine, plant, &c., which is contained in the old 
and Jong established nurseries of Europe is grown 
here in the greatest perfection. Iam informed too 
that the demand is equal to the supply, and that 
trade generally is gradually increasing. 


D. W.L. 








ORCHARDS ON STEEP HILL-SIDES. 


A correspondent of the Gardener's Monthiy 
says: 

“T would always prefer a sheltered situation be- 
hind a hill or wood for my orchard. Steep hill-sides 
are generally objected to for planting an apple or- 
chard; but I think a steep hill-side is not the worst 
place, by any means. My hill-side orchard is doing 
quite as well as any I have. It is in the form of a 
half circle, with a.south-eastern exposure. I plant- 
ed my trees in a half circle to suit the hill, in order 
to make it more pleasant to work, and also to keep 
it from washing. I think that trees can be placed 
much closer on a steep hill-side, than elsewhere, to 
advantage. My method of cultivation has been to 
plow down from the upper side to within four or 
five feet of the next row. I plow the first furrow 
close to the row with one horse; I then plow the 
balance with two horses. 

“Tn four or five plowings it will form a terrace 
that will answer a very good purple. I had also 
planted a row of nursery trees with each row of 
orchard trees, which did very well. By merely 
working from the upper side, the spaces are now 
level, or rather inclining a little back, which causes 
it to retain moisture much longer than it did before 
it was plowed into terraces. The spaces between 
the terraces I use for strawberries, blackberries, 
seed-beds, etc. It is also a first-rate place to raise 
early vegetables. 

“This side-hill used to be a regular eye-sore, but 
now it is the prettiest part of my farm. I think 
we can make no better use of our steep side-hills 
than to plant them with trees, if it were for noth- 
ing else than for the appearance. The grass grow- 
ing on the terraces we used, when the trees were 
young, for mulching, drawing mellow ground on 
them from the upper side.” 

Size or Evropgan Parxs.—The following table 
gives the size of some of the most celebrated Euro- 
pean parks: 








Acres. 
London—All parks in and near London, including gardens, 
squares, and parade-grounds,........ 2.0.0.0 ceeeeeenee 6.000 
BM i snnt-<5 ccddoesevasacccbsconcsdaatnee B50 
sa a bccn bade doccane ecapeentsocstosedshot 227 
“ DR, CRI Feline 00 bebe c0cnccce Secvesecteccecdte 87 
“ eee. wos kink Bie o wens cduabaoe an ehivahasssh ff 
« RR re ee 872 
i FRY Peer ee rea ee 8,500 
“ Nr re ee eee 800 
Bigtquend PGS oe os ones cccdecdeccucovescusccedectecctal 2,250 
Dublin—Pheenix Park, about.............ccesececseeeees 2,000 
Gardens at Versailles, about, ..............0.ccceeeceeeees 8,000 
Paris—Bois de Boulogne,........ 2.00 .ccceccceesecesecnee 2,158 
Berlin—Thiergarten, ubout. ............. Beccotscdecereets 200 
Munich—Englischer garten, @bout.................see000e 500 
Ve 8 is 60:0 6 un Waiiy dh cb eaSSe cope secqsceesoce tenes 1,500 
Magdeburg—Park and gardefy..........s0eeeeeeeeseeeees 120 
Birkenhead Park, near Liverpool,.......-..0.++++seeesees 180 


The size of the New York Central Park is 848 
acres. 





Vacorsatine tHe Grapg Vine.—A French hor- 
ticulturist, Colonel de Gotsere, claims to have 
discovered a method of preserving grapes from 
mildewing, by vaccination. He placed one or two 
seeds of the mildewed grapes in the vine. A clain- 
my matter was formed in the interior of the incis- 
ions, and the grapes entirely escaped the mildew; 
while one vine which was not vacccinated, lost 
every one of its grapes, 
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THE SILENT CONFLICTS OF LIFE. 

A vrivmpu in the field is a theme for poetry, for 
painting, for history, eulogistic and aggrandizing 
agencies, whose united tribute constitutes Fame ; 
but there are victories won by men over themselves 
more truly honorable to the conqueror than any 
that can be achieved in war. These silent suc- 
cesses we may never hear of, The battles in which 
they are obtained are fought in solitude, without 
help, save from above. The conflict is sometimes 
waged in the still watches of the night, and the 
struggle is often fearful. Honor to every conqueror 
in such a warfare! Honor to the man or woman 
who fights temptation, hatred, revenge, envy, sel- 
fishness, back to its last covert in the heart, and 
then expels it fur ever. Although no outward 
show of honor accrues to the victors of these good 
fights, they have their reward—a_ higher one than 
fame can bestuw.—Presbyterian. 

Tere is no error more common than that which 
leads us to imagine that the station we occupy is 
not that to which we are best fitted, and to sup- 
pose that, had we been placed in a different sphere, 
we should have excelled in the fulfilment of its 
duties, and have won happiness from its pleasures. 
Alas! how many precious hours are wasted in use- 
less speculations as to what we might have been, 
had such and such circumstances favored our 
views. Women, living in the country, and occu- 
pied from month to month, and from year to year, 
in a monotonous round of occupations, varying 
only with the seasons, are apt thus to look with 
envious feelings upon the supposed advantages of 
their sisters in the city, whilst these in their turn 
are languishing for the quiet seclasion of rural life. 
An old proverb says: “ He who is always desiring 
his neighbor’s vineyard, is as surely neglecting his 
own.” <A few practical hints will not be con- 
temned by those who wisely wish to make the 
best of that condition of life in which they find 
themselves placed; and it will be generally con- 
ceded that a true-hearted woman realizesher own 
highest mission in the successful effort to minister 
to the welfare and happiness of those whom she 
loves, and those who are in any degree dependent 
on her miristrations. The manner in which this 
may best be done, will naturally vary in detail with 
the varying shades of circumstances and the dispo- 
sitions of those with whom she has to do. <A wo- 
man’s quick tact, if directed by the desire to please 
and to do well, will, however, be a sufficient guide 
in these minor details. 

The happiness of a family depends much on its 
domestic comfort, and of course this must depend 





in great measure on its mistress, Let every woman 
placed at the head of a household—be it large or 
small—rich or poor—endeavor, as far as possible, 
to maintain regularity and order, have meals seryed 
at regular hours, and all the necessary work of the 
house done at appointed times; if you have ser. 
vants whose habits are orderly, it may be as wel] 
to allow them to arrange their own work as to 
time; if not, insist on their following your rules, or 
confusion issure to ensue. Much time is saved by 
this habit of punctuality, and a good deal of leisure 
often obtained, which would otherwise have been 
wasted in pondering what to do next. A good 
housekeeper will never neglect cleanliness in all its 


branches. Health, as well as comfort, are affected 
by it. Whether it be the sleeping room, nursery, 


parlor, kitchen or pantry, the cleanliness and free 
ventilation, at proper times, of each, is essential to 
comfort, whilst to good cooking, it is indispensable 
that all the utensils used should be kept constantly 
clean and pure. In the sick room, likewise, the 
chances of the patient are in no small degree af- 
fected by the purity or otherwise of the atmosphere 
he breathes. Attention to neatness in the arrange- 
ments of the house is another requisite, which will 
not need to be urged where good taste prevails; 
for, without neatness, the richest furniture and the 
most costly appointments will fail to preduce com- 
fort, whilst with this the humblest cottage wil) 
tempt the weary to rest. 

To those mistresses who have not much help, the 
household concerns will generally afford pretty 
constant employment; and we would now turn 
from them to the daughters and younger women 
of the family, and suggest that a little help cheer: 
fully and heartily given to those upon whom its 
heavier cares Cevolve, will be as profitable to 
themselves as it will be helpful and acceptable to 
those whose heads and hands are so full of cares. 

Let every woman remember that “a contented 
mind is a continual feast,” and so cultivate that 
spirit of cheerfulness which, above a!l other things, 
will cause her presence to shed light and gladness 
on those around her. 





Harmonizing Corors.—Mr. Lovupown states that 
he had observed that flower gardens looked best 
when the flowers wereso arranged as to havea 
compound color next the simple one which was 
contained in it.. Thus, as there only three simple 
colors—blue, red, and yellow—he advises that 
purple flowers, which are composed of blue and 
red, should have yellow next them; that orange 
flowers, which are composed of red and yellow, 
should be contrasted with blue; and that green 
flowers, which, are composed of Llue and yellow, 
should be relieved by red. 
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Tue Geneser Farmer Fok 1861.—The commencement 
of anew volume is always a busy time with us, and the 
present nuthber has been prepared with great haste. It 
is not a fair sample of what we intend to make the Genesee 
Farmer for 1861. Still, we think it will give satisfaction 
to our numerous friends and readers. We are in the 
daily receipt of the most flattering commendations, ac- 
companied with substantial evidence that our efforts to 
furnish a good and cheap agricultural paper are well se- 
conded by intelligent farmers and fruit-growers ‘in all 
parts of the country. Its circulation has been steadily 
incresing for several years. It has now four times as 
many subscribers as when it came into the possession of 
its present publisher. For this we are maiuly indebted 
to those true friends of improvement who have acted as 
agents for the paper, and to our numerous correspondents. 
We would like to take each one of them by the hand, and 
thank them individually for their kindness. This we can 
not do, and we must be satisfied by expressing, in this 
general way, our sense of our obligation to them, and to 
say that it will be our aim to redprocate their favors in 
every possible way, as well as to fernish a paper that they 
need not feel ashamed at having recommended to their 
friends and neighbors. 





ho 

Taers are Many Youne Men vhocould not do better 
than to act as agents for the Geneee Farmer. A few days 
spent in soliciting subscriptions among the neighbors 
would secure one of our largest Cash Premiums. All that 
is required is to show them. a copy of the paper, and tell 
them its marvellously low price. Our list of cash prizes 
will be found on the last page. 

— Sa 

January Premiums.—The tine for competing for our 
Cash Prizes expires on the fiftenth of January. It will 
soon be here. Read over the list on the last page, and 
then see what you can do for w. Very few compete for 
the Cash Prizes, and a little efort now will enable any 
one to secure one of the highest 
7ee 

Tae Rurat Annvat anv Horticutturat Direcrory 
For 1861.—This beautiful little work is now ready, and 
will be sent to any address on the receipt of 25 cents in 
postage stamps. It should not be forgotten that we send 
the Rural An-wual and Genesee Iarmer in clubs of eight at 
50 ceats the two! 











—-—_ ——_2@e 
Aut Prizes anp xo Bianxs—By reference to our List 
of Premiums on the last page, i! will be seen that we have 
“specific” as well as Cash Prizes. We desire to pay 
everyone who is willing to wort for us. 
———_—_— + @- 
Money ror Susscriptions nny be sent at our risk. It 
is not necessary to “ register” the letters. If the papers 
do not come to hand in a reajonable time, write again, 
stating the day on which the letter was mailed, that we 
may inquire into the matter inmediately, if the letter has 
been lost. Z%ree-cent stamps tan be sent for small sums. 








The Markets. 


In the August number of the Genesee Furmer, we remarked, 
“ it is generally the safest way to sell when fair rates can be ob- 
tained, rather than to wait for famine prices.” ‘ihe present de- 
pression in the grain market is an illustration of the general truth 
ot the remark. Wheat has changed hands recently in this city at 
80 cents per bushel less than was paid for it. Till the recent de- 
pression, wheat has been 25 per cent, higher than a year ago. 

The causes of ihe present panic are too numerous and too subtle 
for discussion in our pages. Politica! agitations have greatly 
enhanced the difficulty—but they are not the sele cause of the 
— stagnation in the grain market The following extracts 

rom the last London Mark Lane Express, will throw some new 
light on this complicated subject: 

We appear to be approaching another of those monetary crises, 
which from time to time have of late years occurred, and thrown 
the trade and commerce of the country into the convulsions of a 
panic, while altering forthe moment the relative value of every 
commodity of native or foreign production. The cause of the 
present dilemma of the Bank of England is as follows: It appears 
that the French Government has been “eut running the constable,” 
or, in plain parlauce, spending its money too freely of late, so that 
its financial system has become greatly embarrassed, the specie 
having disappeared from the Bank of France. It has, therefore, 
become imperative to procure supplies of gold unywhere and at 
any rate; und in order to effectthis, recourse has been had to an 
expedient practised so successfully in 1855. It is this: Agents 
are employed to purchase on the continent all the bills of exchange 
at short date upon London that they can procure, Other agents 
are also employed in London to purchase similar bills at long 
dates; and both, as procured, are discoun ed at the Bank of 
England, or in Lombard street, and the proceeds, in bullion, in- 
stantly transmitted to the Bank of France. We have said thatthe 
operation proved successful, but it was at a heavy cost; for in 1855 
the Bank of France paid a premium on gold of £41%,0.0 in a few 
months, being at the rate of 13¢ per cent. on £27,360,000 sterling 

This operation. we understand, is now in course of being re-. 
peated by the French Government; and the consequence is, that 
the Bank of England finds its specie and bullion so rapidly disap- 
pearing, as to render itabsolutely necessary to put a stop to it, 7 
possible, by raising the rate of discount to six per cent.* 

The corn market is one of the first to feel the effect of thie 
measure. We are told that orders for corn from the United States 
were made up ou Thursday (Nov. 15); but on learning the pro- 
ceedings of the Bank, the letters were re-opened and a large re- 
duction made in the offers, both in regard to price and quantity. 
The stagnation, too, on the market of Friday was wholly owing to 
the same cause. There is increasing reason for believing that 
a serious deficiency exists in the produce of wheat of the late 
harvest, arising rot only from the smallness of the acreage yield 
and the great quantity destroyed by the weather, or from not hiuv- 
ing properly ripened, but still more from the enormous deficiency 
in the produce of flour from a given quantity of wheat. Thus, 
on Monday last, we were told by a miller, that finding his mixed 
wheats yielded no profit, and being doubtful whether it arose 
from the inferiority of his English or the high price of bis foreign 
wheat, he put it to the test by grinding 20 quariers of a general 
run of home-grown corn by itself. To his dismay and astonish- 
ment, instead of obtaining, ashe ought to have done from 
wheat, 28 sacks of flout from the 20 quart-rs, he had only 23 sacks ! 
Other cases of a similar kind have been stated to us, tending to 
prove th»t in the prodace oi human food there will be a much 
greater deficiency than the public generally are at all aware of, 
and which will show itself more and more as the season advances. 

It therefore becomes daily more evident that unless a large im- 
portation takes place, we shall have much higher priges as the 
new yearadvances. The demand for foreign corn this season 
will be more general and ta greater extent than was ever known. 
And, as the ports of the Baltic will, in all probability, be closed 
by the frost in a very few weeks, the stoppage of the supply from 
America, which we greatly fear will be the result of the letters 
sent'out this week, wil inflict serious injury upon the country at 
large, as well as those of our merchants interested in the Ame- 
ricap commerce, 

American red wheat in London is quoted at $1.80@1 95; white 
$1.80@1.9S—the minimum quotations being the same as at our 
last month’s report, with a reduction of from three to seven cents 
on the maximum quolations, 

Freights from New York to Liverpool are, wheat in bulk 25 to 
26 cents per bushel ; in bags 27 to 28 cents. 

In New York, Dec, 11, the grain market was more steedy, but 
demand quite limited. Winter wheat sold at $1.12@1.15; Mil- 
waukee Club $1.08@I.05. Rye 63c. Barley 76@S82c. Corn 58@ 
59. Oats 35@3i7iy. In this city little is doing. We quote red 
wheat $1.00 ; white $1.30. Barley 50c. White beans 70@#1.12. 
Dressed hogs $6@6.5). 








*Just as we go to press, the telegraph announces the arrival uf 
another steamer from England. with the news that the Bank of 
England had reduced the rate of discouut to 5-' per cent. Specie 
was also being sent to this country, and we cats.ot think that the 
present “ dead-lock ’ on grain will continue much ‘onger, 
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Fruits Recervep.—We have received from Wa. Casner, 
of Warrensville, Pa., the following varieties of apples: 

Paradise. —A very large, green apple, with a brown 
cheek; larger than 7wenty Ounce ; handsome; of similar 
quality to Twenty Ownce—no better. 

Major.—A large apple, of a dull red color; quality not 
first-rate, but very good; said to be a good keeper. 

Winter Rambo.—This apple we consider hardly of sec- 
ond-rate quality, and unworthy of cultivation, when there 
are so many better sorts. 

Smith's Cider.—This apple is largely grown in some 
-parts of Pennsylvania and the West, and it probably has 
qualities which render it valuable; but from the specimens 
received—which are fine in appearance—we should judge 
them to be of scarcely second-rate quality. 

EES 

Lance Crop or Potators.—Iwenty-five made a bushel. 
I planted, the 13th of May last, one-quarter of an acre of 
potatoes. Each rod contained twenty-five hills, and every 
six hills made one bushel. If any one can beat that, I 


should like to hear from them through your valuable pa- 
per-—Jas. McCoiean, Summit Co., Ohio, Dec., 1860. 
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Nores on THE WEATHER FROM OcroseR 15TH To Decem- 
BER lst, 1860.—The month of September and the first 
half.of October were cool, being some few degrees below 
the average. But the last half of October was warm ; its 
average was 52.1°, or 7.1° above the mean for 23 years. It 
is rare that the last half of October is as warm as the first 
half, but this year it was 3° warmer than the first half. 
The month was considered a very miserable display, from 
its clouds, and rains, and winds, in this section, while fine 
weather prevailed in New England, S. E. New York, and 
New Jersey. 

The average heat of October for 23 years is 47.6°, and 
for this October is 50.5°, or about 3° above that average, 
and about 7° above the average tor October, 1859. Indeed, 
the cold, and snow, and rain of that October made the 
month much more unpleasant than this year. 

The rain in October measured 4.714 inches. A great 
rain occurred on the 20th, giving 2.39 inches. This storm 
is another instance of the regular progress of a north-east 
storm on the Atlantic coast of the United States, from the 
south toward the north. In the South Atlantic States, the 
storm began on the 19th, and moving northward and west- 
ward, reached Baltimore, and was a heavy North-easter 
toward evening and on; reached New York later, and be- 
came a less windy storm through the night and from the 
north and east, and removed onward into New England. 
At Rochester, N.Y., the wind was all day and evening from 
the west. But on the morning of the 20th, the clouds were 
thick and flying swift from north-east. At 12 (noon,) the 
rain began f-om north-east and continued, with moderate 
wind and heavy showers, till 2 or8 o’clock A. M. on the 
2ist. The barometer was rather high on the morning of 
the 19th, fell but little on the 20th, and continued to fall 
somewhat even after the storm closed on the 2ist. This 
uncommon movement of the barometer may have been 
eaused by the opposing currents of winds from the west 
on the 19th, and from the north-east on the 20th, by which 
the atmosphere was sustained at nearly the same pressure. 

This storm accorded with the remark of Franxuix, a 
century ago, that a north-east storm begins three hours 
sooner at Philadelphia than at Boston; not that it is pre- 
cisely three hours sooner, for the length of time depends 





—— 
on the violence of the storm, and this on the relative tem. 
perature of the oceanic and Jand currents of atmosphos- 
phere. 

Here, too, the storm began a day later than on the south. 
east coast, and was extended west of the Alleganies, and 
northward into Canada, over a large extent of country, 
Often these Atlantic storms do not extend west of the Al- 
legany Mountains. 

The hottest noon, 74°, and hottest day, 66.7°, was on 
the last day of the month, preceded by two quite warm 
days. Indeed, the 30th was 72° at noon, and 64,3° average 
of the day. 

The rain in September and October was 8.236 inches ; 
in July and August, 8.00 inches; ard in the first five 
months of the year, only 7.24 inches. 

October 17th, an earthquake at 6 A. M., occurred over 
most of New England and northward, and westward into 
this State, and noticed here and distinctly at Toronto, (, 
W. No assignable cause has appeared. 

October 26th, another earthquake at 64 P. M., distinetly 
felt at Rochester, and over several counties. 

October 26th, thunder shower at 3 A. M., followed by 
cold. 

October 27th, coldest morning in the month, 32°, and a 
great frost. 

October 29th, great rain all night to next morning till 
11 A.M.; weather quite warm followed; if smoke had 
appeared, it would be Indian summer. 

November came in warm ; indeed, the first two days were 
very warm. The first gave us slight showers and rain- 
bows. It would be Indian summer if we had smoke with 
the warmth. ' 

Nov. 8, great north-east rain storm in Western Mary- 
land and Virginia, on the east Allegany ridges; ceased on 
the 4th by noon; streams high. 

Nov. 4th, severe storm at Eastern Pennsylvania, on the 
Schuykil!, and on to New York, where the wind was south- 
east and heavy; very high south wind at New Haven and 
along the Sound in Connectiteut, damaging buildings there, 
and also in Jersey City, where the wind was highest about 
5 P. M., and lasted late at night. 
storm on Lake Erie; high water at Buffalo; gale on Lake 
Ontario the same afternoon and on next day. 

On the 10th and 11th, was a great rain from the north 
east—1.89 inches, with flood in the Genesee. 

This half-month has been warm—being 3.8° above the 
average for 23 years, which was 41.1°, making this mean 
44.9°. This is higherthan in November last year. The 
coldest day was the 8th, 36.8°; and the coldest morning 
the 14th, 32°, attended by a great frost. 

The first snow of autumn here was on the 7th, with 
rain, but it melted immediately ; while the first snow last 
autumn was on the 2(th of October—three weeks earlier 


Also, a severe gale and 


The month so far has not been pleasant, being eight 
days on which was rain, and very dense clouds. A fine 
cloud of aurora borealis shone out on the 4th, at 84 P. M., 
at an elevation of 18 to 20° on the meridian. The quan- 
tity of rain continues to be large, and has been for three 
or four months past. 

In the last half of November, rains, snow-squalls, winds, 
and deep clouds, have prevailed, and only two or three 
fair and fine days. Indeed, taking the weather thrice 
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daily, or forty-five observations in the last 15 days, only 





four were clear. 
The average heat was 34.4°—very near the mean for 23 


years. For this period last year, the temperature was 4.7° 
higher. 
The average of the month was 39.6°, or near 2° above 
the mean for 23 years. The coldest day was the 25th, 
17.7°, while the morning was the lowest, or 14°—which 
was 4° higher than in New Jersey at the same time. A 
very cold period for November occurred from early Satur- 
day to Monday noon, the 26th. The wind brought rain 
from the south on Friday, and heavy showers late in eve- 
ning, and more from 2 to 3 A. M. of Saturday; and at 4 
A. M. the wind changed to west with snow and a gale. 
This began about 2 A. M. at Buffalo, and a tornado with 
snow poured upon the place from the west; still earlier 
at Cleveland, and on the previous day on the Mississippi 
and on Lake Superior. The storm moved rapidly eastward, 
and began at New York with snow at sunrise on Saturday, 
or three or four hours later than here. At Philadelphia, 
the gale and snow from the west was later still. The 


most of the States east of the Mississippi River. It made 
many shipwrecks on Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, and 
ninety-two lives were lost. The heat fell 30° here, and 
50° in Richmond, Va., and ice was formed there. 

In this storm, waters of Lake Erie were blown down 
the Niagara so as to raise the water on the Falls two feet ; 
at the staircase ferry fifteen feet, and eight feet at the Sus- 
pension Bridge, where the eurrent is very rapid. 

This was another of the great starms, which begin with 
rain from south or south-east, or more easterly, till the 
upper west current comes with itscold air to the earth in 
a tornado, sweeping across the country to the Atlantic. 

The canal was frozen on the 2ith; but the ice chiefly 
melted in three days, and the navigation was free on the 
30th to Albany. 

The water fallen in the month was 3.00 inches—abund- 
ant. In the autumn, or three months, it was 11,239. At 
8 P. M., on the 28th, a cloud passed the moon, and sur- 
rounded the moon with s brillimt circle of the several 
simple colors in due order; a very beautiful phenomenon, 
not very often seen. It is not arainbow, but concentric 


circles of rainbow splendor and yariety, 
———--+0+ 


Inquiries and Answers. 


Dwanr Appies.—Please tell uj about dwarfing the ap- 

le tree—why does it remain alwarf? how is it done? 
Jan you dwarf on the Crab apple? if so, I want you to 
tell us how, as there is a greatabundance of the Crab 
here. If the Crab will not answer, what have we here 
that we can use for this purpose? We will feel very grate- 
ful if you will tell us in your pajer about these things.— 
J. B. W., Sand Spring, Jowa. 

The apple is dwarfed by grating or budding on two 
distinct species of dwarf apples that are procured from 
France—the FPuradise and the Daicain. 

The Doucain is a small or medium-sized tree, and is 
used for trees that are to be rained in the pyramidal 
form, or as half-standards. 

The Puradise is only a shruk growing from three to 
five feet high, and is the stock n)w in most general use in 
the nurseries for dwarfing the apple. 

We think that the stocks of tle wild Crab apple (Pyrus 








be profitably used for working good varieties on, but they 
would grow larger than the Puradise stock. 

The young seedlings, one or two years old, can be col- 
lected and planted out in the garden, or where they can 
receive attention and good cultivation, and budded in July 
or August, or grafted at the surface of the ground early 
in the ensuing spring. We would recommend J. B. W. 
to experiment, and in due time report progress. 

TRANSPLANTING Evercreens—Tue Commo’ THoRN For 
Hepcrs.—lst. What is the proper time for transplanting/ 
evergreens? and what kinds would you recommend for a 
country farm-house ? 

2d. Would the common Thorn do for a hedge? and 
when may the haws be sown ?—A. F., Warwick, U. W. 

Ist. A good time to transplant evergreens is when the 
buds are swelling in the spring, before they have com- 
menced growth; they may also be successfully transplanted 
after they have made their first growth, and are in a dor- 
mant state—which, in the latitude of our cprrespondent, 
is usually from the latter part of June to the middle of 
July. 

We would recommend, for general planting, American 
Arbor Vite (7%uya ovcidentalis), Siberian Arbor Vitz (7: 
Siberica), Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), Austrian 
Pine, White Pine (Piauws strobus), Scotch Pine, Balsam Fir, 
Norway Spruce, Black Spruce (Albies nigra), Common 
Hemlock (A. Canadensis). 

2d. We have no doubt but excellent bedges may be 
formed by the use of our common varieties of the Thorn 
( Crategus). 

When the haws are gathered, they should be thrown 
into a pile and allowed to rot, when the seeds may be 
washed out and planted in the fall, or kept in sand over 
winter and sowed early in the spring. 





Cow Croxep wit A Turnie.—When a cow is choked 
with a turnip in the throat, what should be dene ?—J. B. 
Whitaker. 

Put a piece of wool in the cow’s mouth, say two inches 
in diameter, and fasten it by a cord at both ends, tied back 
of the horns. This will keep the mouth ecpen, and allow 
the gas to pass off. In nine cases out of ten, this will be 
all that is necessary. Drenching with a little goose-oil 
will facilitate the renoval of the turnip. 

It is sometimes necessary to use a probang to remove 
the turnip. In this case, use only a slight pressure, and 
if it does not move easily, wait; be not impatient, as the 
longer the turnip remains the softer it becomes. In some 
cases, the turnip can be drawn out by the hard, or with a 
pair of pincers. 

In extreme cases, When the rumen becomes so distended 
that there is dangerpf suffocation, it is necessary to make 
an incision in the flank, on the left side, between the last 
rib and the hip-bone, This can be done with a pen-knife. 
A quill should be put in the hole to facilitate the escape 
of the gas. The wound should afterward be closed with 
a stitch and a little adhesive plaster. 

When an animal has once choked, it is very liable to 
choke again immediately, and the turnips should be kept 
away for a day or two. 

Can any of — subscribers answer the following ques- 


tions? 1st, the body of a tree increase in length 
below the limbs? 2d. How are tomatoes propagated by 





soronaria), which grow so plentfully in your vicinity, may 


cuttings? 8d. What is the best method of in 
the pn abl locust tree ?—O. H. Pxcx, ‘Montealn Co Mick 
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Detaware Grape Vines rrom Layers.—I see it stated 
that the Delaware grape is difficult to propagate from cut- 
tings in the open air. I wish to inquire if there is any 
difficulty in propagating it by Zayers, in the usual way ?— 
H., Minneapolis, Minn. 

We understand, from various sources, that the Delaware 
can be grown by layering, in the usual way; but perheps 
does not strike root quite as freely as many other varieties. 





Cranperry Cutture.—Will any one inform us, through 
the Farmer, whether it would be safe to try cranberry cul- 
in Pennsylvania ?—D. 8S. E., Lebanon Co., Pa. 

The cranberry has proved to be a very profitable crop 
when planted in situations adapted to its peculiar habits. 
The fruit always commands a good price, and the demand 
is unlimited. They will bear shipping almost any distance, 
and can be kept in good condition a long time. 


AppLes AND Grapes From Seep.—(J. H. L., Meachville, 
Fa.) Plant your apple or grape seed one inch deep in the 
fall; keep the grape seedlings clean the first season ; cover 
slightly in the fall; the following spring, set out where 
you wish them to bear. Your chances, out of good seed, 
is one out of ten to get as good a grape as the original.— 
S. M. 

To raise trees or vines, for fruit-bearing, from seed col- 
lected from ordinary sources, is a useless undertaking, 
even if, as S. M. says, one seedling as good as the original 
may be obtained from ten—one in ten thousand would be 
nearer the mark; for to plant 90 per cent. of poor fruit 
for the sake of 10 per cent. of such as is no better than 
the original, is progressing backward at a rapid rate. If 
new seedlings are brought into cultivation, they should 
have points of superior merit to those already in exist- 
ence, to entitle them to any consideration. The most sat- 
isfactory way for J. H. L. to obtain a good orchard and 
vineyard, is to plant the best varieties of fruit that can be 


procured from the nurseries.—Eps. 





Manvre ror Waeat.—I have lately purchased an old 
and poorly-cultivated farm, on which I have this fall sown 
fifteen acres of wheat. There being no manure in the 
place, I was compelled to put my wheat in without man- 
ure. I know it is useless for me to expect much of a crop 
without in some way enriching the soil. I can get plenty 
of bones. Will it pay to manufacture them into super- 
phosphate of lime, to be applied during the winter or 
spring, as a top-dressing? ould it pay to mix plaster 
and guano with the superphosphate of lime? If it would 
pay to use the above articles as a top-dressing, when would 

e the proper time to apply it? how much to an acre, and 
in what proportions? By answering the above through 
your valuable journal, you will much oblige a subscriber 
and constant reader.—Youne Farmer, Ripley Co., Ind., 

_ Nov. 19, 1860. 

We do not think it will pay to convert bones into super- 
phosphate for wheat. In order to do so, it is necessary to 
grind the bones quite fine; and the question really is, 
whether you had better sow the fine bone dust on the 
wheat or convert it into superphosphate. We believe it is 
better to sow the bone dust. Its conversion into super- 
phosphate simply renders the phosphate of the bones so- 
luble, and therefore more readily assimilable by the plants. 
On the majority of soils, phosphates are not, relatively to 
ammonia, deficient; and we believe the bone dust would 
furnish as much phosphate as would be required by the 
increased growth of the wheat caused by the ammonia of 


the bones. 

There is no advantage gained by the mere act of mixing 
guano and plaster with the superphosphate—that is to say, 
they would do as much good if sown separately. 
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Live anp Deav Weiaur or Hoes.—The hoe men 
upon us, and we are at a great loss to know oA to sell. 
They offer us 4} to 44 cents per Ib., live weight. Now 
this price, what should the pork be worth?—J, B Wur a" 
Ker, Delaware Co., Jowa, Nov. 15, 1860. Y the 








The proportion of pork to live weight varies s »mewhat 
according to age, breed and degree of fatness of the hogs, 
In the Genesee Farmer for February, last year, we alluded 
to four hogs, whose gross weight was 3,100 lbs., and which 
dressed 2,643 lbs. In other words, 100 lbs of live weight 
gave 85 lbs of pork. These were very large, fa‘ hogs, and 
the proportion was unusually high. The usual estimate 
for good hogs is 80 lbs. of pork to 100 Ibs. live weight, 
This would make: 


$2.00 per 100 Ibs, live weight equal............. 2.5 
2.40 ” ad ’ ” pay rene tarets ae ay 
2 50 ad » ad codccccccccss NOME 
2.75 » ed i. 2, Anbeeanedhamine 3 an ” 
8.00 ” ” ” 375” 
8.25 ” ” PD rile tai connate 4.06% ” 
38.50 nd » a aes, 4.37357 
3.75 ” ” ad ER eo. 465%" 
4.09 ” » Dy 5 y desaUeceness ba 
4.2 ” sd ” Se 
4.50 » ” » coccccccccecs EEO 
475 » ” Tint sewidiennas 598%? 
5.00 » » Catania neil 625 ” 
5.25 ” ” ie ee 6.56% ” 
5.50 ” ° ae 6S8Tig ” 
5.75 ” ” a” PVT eeeresunnan 7.18%» 
6 00 ” » Dx») seemed 7.50” 
6.50 » » we es pee emcee 8124” 
6.7 - » vy  geecdiespoant 8.43% ” 
7.00 » » 7: 0 Guebeootaraie 875 ” 
7.25 » id ” .  pebené peaee 9.06% 
7.50 ad » 7 “ebb deesasest 9.3745 ” 
7.75 » ” a ee ee 9.68% ” 
8.00 ed ” e . .  heeehenseeens 1000 ! 





YELLOWS IN THE Peacu.—(R.S.) We have no theory 
on this subject. Were we obliged to express an “ opinion” 
as to the cause of this disease, we should say it is probably 
caused by the cold weather of winter injuring the cells of 
the immature twigs of the trees and inducing a diseased 
sap; and also in part, perhaps, by the coldness of the soil 
in the spring in comparisonto the atmosphere. We betieve 
the disease is not known in Europe. 


i 


Burnp Sraccers.—The horses in this section are dying 
with the blind staggers by hundreds. Can you tell me 
the cause of this disease, and how to cure it?—G. C. Ran- 
poLpH, Cleveland. Tenn. 

This disease is frequently caused by improper feeding, 
especially in allowing the horse to eat immoderately after 
a long fast. We once had ahorse attacked by this disease. 
We bled him freely, and herecovered in ashort time. An 
English veterinary surgeon recommends for this disease: 
“Oily purgatives, assisted by draughts of warm water, 
and injections containing a purgative. Stomachics may 
also be given, such as carbonate of ammonia, two drachms; 
gentian, one drachm; with spirits of nitrous ether, one 
ounce twice aday. The disease, however, is very obsti- 
nate and fatal, the stomach being frequently distended 
beyond its powers oi contraction.” 


Catriz.—(T. M.) In England the ternr cattle is applied 
to horses and oxen isdifferently. In this country it is sel- 
dom if ever applied to horses. In Great Britain the term 
black cattle is applied to bulls, oxen, cows, and calves; and 
sheeps and goats aresometimes designated sma/i cattle. 








Tarntep Pork Barzers.—(R. T.) It is said that filling 
and covering them with earth will remove the taint, It 
our readers know of a better plan, we should be glad te 
hear from them. 
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Books, Pamphlets, &c., Received. 


y ‘LL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. Published in 

oe parts on the Is} and ith of each month, No, 7, 
15 cents each ; 24 numbers, $8. By. Casseit, Perax & Co., 37 
Park Kow, New York, 

NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: Vol. 28, Nov. N. York: Lzon- 
axp, Soott & Co. Price 

BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. American Edition. New York: 
LxonarD, Soort & Co. Price $3 


The following books are for sale by Steere, Avery, & 


Co., of this city. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE UPPER & LOWER 
AMUOK, and the Russian Acquisitions on the Confloes of India 
and China. By Twos, WitLaM Atkinson, F.G 8, F. BR. G.8., 
author of * Oriental and Western Siberia.” With Map and nu- 
merous Illustrations. N. York; Harper & Bros. Price $2.50. 

EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Herpert 
Srenocr, author of * Social Statics,” “The Principles of Psy- 
chology,” etc. ete. New York: D. AppLeton & Co, Price $1. 

HOPES AND FEARS; or Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. 
By the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” “ Heartsease,” ete. 
In two volumes. New York: D. AppLeton & Og Price $1.50, 

CONSIDERATIONS ON SOME OF THE ELEMENTS AND 
CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL WELFARE & HUMAN PKO- 
G@KESS: Being Academic and Occasional Discourses and oth- 
er pieces. By CO. 8. Henry, DD, New York: D. Aprigron 
& Co. Price $1. 

TRUE STORIES OF THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON, New 
York: Purnney, BLakeman & Mason. Price 75 cents. | 
BOB AND WALTER: with the Story of Breakneck Lodge. N, 

York: Puiyney, BLakeman & Mason. Price 50 cents. 

WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY. By Attoe 
B. Haven (Cousin Alice). New York: D. Appieron & Co. 
Price 75 cents, 

The following are for sale by D. M. Dewy, of this city: 

RAILWAY PROPERTY: A Treatise m the Construction and 
Management of Railways. By Joun B. Jervis, Civil Engin- 
eer. New York: Purney, BLakemay & Mason, 

All the above books can beobtained from the respective 


publishers, sent, prepaid by mail, for the price annexed. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Fsw short advertisements of intere¢ to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion,payable in advance, To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of mbscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Frovinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the UnitedStates and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 











[=roktant TO STOCK: WERS. 
The Taiep Votume of the 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 

Commences January Ist, 1861, [t is dewted exclusively to mat- 
ters relating to the care and managenent of our domestie ani- 
mals, aud is by far the largest cheapest aad most widely circulated 
journal of the kind in the world. No Sock-Grower can aFrrorp 
to be without it. 

(27™ Sixteen large octavo pages, hanéomely illustrated. Pub- 
lished monthly, at 25 Park Row, New York, at $100 per year in 
advance. Specimen copies gratis. 

D.C LINSLEY Editor and Proprietor. 
OTIS F. B. WAITE, Associate Editor. 


Newspapers giving the above advejtisement two insertions, 
end sending a marked copy to A. G. Haron, Wavpsor, Vt., will 
receive a copy of the paper — fre. 

Jan.—It G. HATCH, General Agent. 

Now is the Time t¢ Subscribe 
FOR VOLUME ELEVEN OF 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


$3 PER YEAR. 
19 CITY HALL SQUARE, N. Y. 





Everybody Should Have a Copy! 


‘Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory, 


FOR 18861. 
| TS Sixth Annual Number of the Rural Annual and Hor- 
| ticultural Directory is now ready, Arnong its contents are 
Treatises on 
| THE FARMER’S KITCHEN GARDEN, 2 éllustrationa; 
| SIADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 8 élustrations; 
MANAGEMENT OF WINDOW PLANTS, 14 iHustrations; 
| CULTIVATION OF EVEKLASTING FLOWERS; 
| ORNAMENTAL HEDGES, 1 illustration; 
| SULPHUR FOR MILDEW ON THE GRAPE, 8 dlustrations; 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 8: dlustrations; 
ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAINS, 8 illustrations; 
CONSTRUCTION OF GATES, 10 iliustrations; 
| CULTIVATION OF THE PEAR; 
HARKOWS AND HARROWING, 8 illustrations, 
It contains 120 pages, and is beautifully illustrated. 
No Farmer or Frui'-Grower should be without a copy. 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 
It is sent by return mail, postage free, on the receipt of 25 cents 
in postage stamps, Adress JO-EPH HARRIS, 
Publisher of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N.Y. 


The five previous volumes (1°56-7-8-9 and °60) will be 
sent to any address, postage paid, for $1.00 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST READING 
+» FOR CHILDREN!! 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM; 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


EDITED BY 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 
It is filled with 
BEAUTIFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE STORIES. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
HYMNS, SONGS, AND POEMS. 
ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 
REBUSES, ENIGMAS, PUZZLES, éc., de. 
A new volume will begin with the number for January, 1861, in 


which will be commenced a new story, written expressly for Tax 
Lirtie Pirerm, by 


MARY HOWITT. 


TERMS— 50 Cents a Ykar. Specimen copies, containing 
Club Rates, and a List of Premiums, will be sent free of charge 
to all who request them, Address, -paid always, 

LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT 

Jan.—It 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paul Chilson, Cranberry Culturist, 
BELLINGHAM, MASS., 


H* for sale a choice and large stock of well-grown Cran- 
BEEEY Pants for Spring planting, adapted to elevated and 
Jow lands, These plants are young, healthy, and in full bearing 
siate. Price, for my celebrated Bell and Washington varieties, 
$4 per thousand plants; Cherry variety, $2.50 per thousand 
lants, A liberal discount will be made on large quantities. For 
nformation on the culture,send for Circulars. Also for sale, the 
Orange Blackberry Raspberry, and Whortleberry—$! per doz. 
All orders J oge ot atended to, and coneety poms for trans- 
portation. e name ad directions should very <istinetly 
written, and the money accompany the order, which mav be safe- 
ly sent by mail, Addres PAUL CHILSON, 
Jan.—4t Bevirnenam, Norroix Co., Mass. 











DO YOU WANT TO LAUGH ? 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN. 
$150 PER YEAR. 
“19 CITY HALL SQUARE, N. Y. a 


(j Ronse MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-hon 
and rm Catile, Leicester and Cotswold 5: Mark 
ham P.0., Co. York, Canada West, N.B. A few choice | 
Fowls, bred from imported stock, can be had in autumn. 

$5 per pair. July—ly 
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Books for Farmers and Fruit Growers. 


HE following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., may be 
obtained at the Office of the Gengsee Farmer : 


American Farmer's Ency- |}Johnston’s Ag. Chemistry. $1 25 


QUO. «06.00, cedaesess $4 00'Do. Catechism of Chemis- 
Allen’s Am. Farm Book... 1 00) try for Schools...:...... 25 
Allen’s Diseases of Domes |Langstroth on the Hive and 

eee 75| Honey Bee.. .......... 1 25 


Allen’s Rural'Architecture. 1 25\Leucher’s Hot Houses ... 1 25 





Allen on the Grape... ... 1 00/Liebig’s Animal Chemistry 25 
Am. Architect, or Plans for |Liebig on Food, &e .. .. 25 
Country Dwellings ... 6 00|Liebig’s Familiar Letters to 
American Florist’s Guide... 75) Farmers .............. 50 
Barry’s Fruit Garden..... 1 25|Linsley’s Morgan Horses.. 1 v0 
Biake’s Farmer's Home... 1 25)Miner’s Bee-keeper’s Man- 
Boussingault’s Rural Econ- SEN ceennscauese Cueseces 1 00 
CP. cucsendtite Mecdeas 1 25) Miles on the Horse’s Foot. 50 
Bright on Grape Culture... 50|Milburn on the Cow...... 25 
Browne's Bird Fancier..., 50/Munn’s Land Drainer..... 50 
Browne’s Poultry Yard... 1 00) Nash’s Practical Horse Far- 
Do. Field Book of Manures 1 25) __rier........ ....-..eee0e 50 
Bridgeman’s Gard. Asst... 1 50! Nash’s Progressive Farmer 60 
Do. Florist’s Guide ...... 60 Neill’s Gardener's Com- 
Do. Kitchen Gardener’s In- REED n6 cin sencccoticates 1 00 
GUE antenna caresons 60 Norton’s Elements of Ag- 
Do. Fruit Cult. Manual..., 60 riculture ............... 60 
Breck’s Booklof Flowers... 1 00 Olcott’s Sorgo and Imphee 1 00 
Buist’s Flower Garden...,. 1 25 Pardeeonthe Strawberry... 60 
Do, Family Kitehen Gard, 75 Pedder,s Land Measurer.. 50 
Chemical Field Lectures,, 1 00,Persoz’s New Culture of 
Chinese Sugar Cane and Se Viiiincaces aii . ae 
Sugar Making........_. 25. Phelps’ Bee-keeper’s Chart 25 
Choriton’s Grape Grower,s Quimby’s Mysteries of Bee- 
BNO ides cdeddduciaccs GO} keeping... 2... ccccccee 1 00 
Cobbett’s Am. Gardener... 50 Rabbit Fancier........... 50 
Cottage and Farm Bee- Randall’s Sheep Husband- 
Riemer OE eee 25 
Cole’s Am. Fruit Book.... 50/Richardson onthe Horse.. 25 
Do. Am. Veterinarian.... 50)Do. Pests of the Farm. .. 25 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doe, 1 00 Do. Domestic Fowls...... 25 
Do. Am. Cattle Doctor ... 1 00'Do, on the Hog........... 25 
Do. Anatomy and Physiol- |Do, on the. Honey Bee.... 25 
ogy of the Horse........ 2 00 Do. on the Dog........... 25 
Do. colored plates........ 4 00 Reemelin’s Vine Dresser’s 
Dana’s Muck Manual..... i 50 
Do. Prize Essay on Ma- Rodgers’ Scieniific Agricul- 
Gee schevenctes dana =” “GE Seve ceed ett bbe ence 75 
Darlington’s Weeds and {Rural Poetry of tine En- 
Useful Plants.......... 15 | glish Language, (a beau- 


tifal book for a present)... 3 00 


Davy’s Devon Herd Book. 1 00 
|Saxton’s Rurai Hand Books 


Domestic and Ornamental 











Poultry .......... Re 1 00 bound in 4Series,each.. 1 25 
Do. cvlored plates........ 2 00/Shepherd’s Own Book.... 2 00 
Downing’s Landscape Gar- |Stewart’s Stable Book..... 1 00 

OE ba nc usidetocad 8 50\Stephens’ Book of the 
Do. Rural Essays........- Jt eS eS ee 4 
Eastwood’s Cranberry Cul- |Skillful Housewife........ 25 

SEID bevcbnedvectscoevce 50/Skinner’s Elements of Ag- 
Elliott's Western Fruit ie PID sino cgmcaseene 25 

SE Abandedelimwepne 1 25/Smith’s Landscape Gard’g 1 25 
Everybody’s Lawyer..... 1 25|Thaer’s Principles of Ag.. 2 00 
Every Lady her own Flow- /Thomas’Farm Implements 1 00 

er Gardener...........+ 50/Thompson’s Food of Ani- 
Farm Drainage, (H. F. Ds ncee, sesccccgeoces 75 

eee 1 00/The Rose Culturist........ 25 
Fesssenden’s Farmer and Tephata’s Chemistry Made 

GE? . cuncdanbneded 0 orn 5 
Do. Am. Kitchen Gard...  50|The Horse and his Diseases 1 25 
Field’s Pear Culture...... 1 00/Tucker’s Rural Affairs.... 1 00 
Oe el 1 00| Warder’s Hedges and Ev- 
Flint on Grasses.......... DE PEED caccccteetcocce 1 00 
Genesee Farmer (bound White’s Gardening for the 

volumes) each........-- TWEE. Wvane a500 cece cebece 1 25 
Guenon on Milch Cows... 60) Wilson on Flax....... ‘ee | 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun... 25) Youatt & Martin on Cattle. 1 25 
Hyde’s Chinese SugarCane 25) Youatt on the Horse...... 1 2 
Johnston’s Elements of Ag. Do. on Sheep ..........-++ 1 

Chemistry and Geology. 1 00. Da on the Hog...... \... 75 


(2 Any of the above named works will be forwarded by mail, 
eS on receipt of the Bes ecified. 
ddress JOSEPH 


RRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
A MERICAN STOCK JOURNAL.— ; 
Tue Tarrp Votume commences January Ist, 1861. De- 
voted especially to matters relating to domestic animals. The 
largest and cheapest paper of the kind in the world. Published 
monthly, at No. 25 Park Row, New Yotk. Price, $1.00 per year 


-.nadvance. Specimen copies tis. 
D. na LINSLEY, Editor and Proprietor. 


OTIS F. R. WAITE, Associate Editor. 


Papers giving the above advertisement three insertions and 
sending a marked copy to A. G. Haron, Wuxpsor, Vr., will re- 
ceive a copy of the paper one year free. 

Jan.—it A. @. HATCH, General Agent. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER. , 


= {aa oaoaasseaseseeeeee mm) 
The Cheapest Magazine in the World, 
SUBSCRIBE. SUBSCRIBE. SUBSCRIBE, 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly and Gazette of Fashion 
18 ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE PRESS OF THE COUNTRY As 
THE MONARCH OF THE MONTHLIEs, 


ie is printed in large type on a large Royal Quarto Page; Con. 
tains over Fifty Splendid Engravings; Full page Xquisitely 
Colored Fashion Plate ; LIustrations to Novels, Tales, Poems, 
Travels and Adventures: Cuts of the Newest Fashions in Bonnets, 
Dresses, Mantillas, Needlework, Children’s Clothing, &e.. &. 

The Literary Matter is of the most entertaining and amow 
character, containing several chapters of a deeply exciting novel, 
called “VERONA BRENT; Or. THE WAYWARD COURSE 
OF LOVE;” besides finely written Tales, Adventures, Poems 
Chapters of Editorial Humor, and a vast amount of miscellanengs 
matter, combining instruction and amusement. 

The Fashion Department describes the numerous illustrations 
fully, and comprises leading articles on Dress and the Téiletie 
besides a large amount of information of value to Ladies, . 

Each Monthly number coutains One Hundred Royal Quario 
Pages, and besides the exqnisite illustrations, more fine Treading 
matier than two ordinary dollar and a quarter volumes, 


TERMS: 


SP Gls csencenaccebed excn re $3 00 
Two Copies (to one address) ..1 year.............. 5 
Fiye do. do. YC Pere 10 90 
FRANK LESLIE, 
19 Crry Haut Square, New York. 


Jan.—it 





Rejected Illinois Banks, 
HE rejected Banks except the Bank of Aurora will be re 
ceived by us at par for subscription to the 
PRAIRIE FARMER. 
Price Reduced to Clubs. 


LS eee: $2 0 
pe ea Orme 50 
Six copies, one year, and one to getier-up of club.......... 9 
Twelve copies, one year, und one io getier-up of club..... 16 @ 
Twenty copies, one year, aad one to getter-up of club.... 25 0 


Any additional number atthe same rate, $1.25 per yearly copy, 
Clubs for Six months at one half the above rates, F 
Three Dollars will pay for two years toa single subscriber. 
Farmers support your home papers. 

Money in registered letters at our risk. Address 

Jan.—it EMERY & CO., Chicago, Minois. 


«SHEEP FOR SALE. 


| pe SALE at the Lorillard Sheep Farm at Fordham, Wes- 
chester Co., 12 miles from the City of New York, on the N.Y. 
& Harlem Railroad, 20 SOUTH DOWN RAMS, yearlings; also, 
20 SHROPSHIRE DOWN RAMS, yearlings—the production of 
the finest imported Rams, having taken the first premiums at the 
New York State Fairs in 1839 and 1860. 
Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers 8t., New York. 


AMERICAN ARBOR VITA. 


ALSAM Fir, Hemlock, Norway and American Spruce, Pines, 
Deciduous Omamental Trees, Guoseberries, &c., in quanti- 
ties to suit, at lowest cash rates. Send for a Caialogue. 
8. T. KELSEY & CD., Great VaLiry Nursertes, 
Nov.—6t Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co.,'N. Y. 


The Oporto Grape 
HIS Grape ripers in September, is perfectly hardy, and makes 
Wine which sells from 82 to $4 per galion. ; 

(2 Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of the Lyéns Nursery. 

dan., 1861.--tf E. WARE SYLVESTEK, Lvons, N.Y, 
MERICAN GUANOQ—From Jarvis & Baker’s Islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, imported by the American Guano 
Company. C. 8. Mixsnarl, President; H. Marner, ecretary. 
J. K CHAPPELL, Agent. 

64 Exchange Street, Kochester, N.Y. 


Dee.—6m 


June—tf 


ANCY FOWLS,—We can spare a few pairs of Black, Gold- 
en, and Silver {pangled Hamburg fowls; alzo, the African, 
Golden and Silver Spangied Bantams, Black Spanish and Span- 
gied Chittagongs, ajd seven varieties Fancy Pigeons 
Dec.—2t C. N. BEMENT, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


VELLING AGENTS WANTED—To sell a new and 
valuable Machnhe. For terms and particulars address with 
stamp, Jan—& J. W. HARRIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
HESTER WHITE PIGS.—The subscrib®r continues to 
breed and ship to order Pure Bred Chester White Pigs of 
the best quality. SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
Jan.—2* Hartford, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 
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Howe’s Improved Hay or Cattle Scale. 
THE BEST IN USB! 


First Premium over Fairbanks at Vermon' State Fair ’57 and 
158, First Premium and no Competition in ’59. First 
Premium at 13 Difierent State Fairs. Silver and Bronze 
Medals at American Institute Fair, N. Y., 1859. 





OWE’S SCALES ror ALL uses, have Great Simplicity and 
Wonderful Accuracy, 

Require NO Prt—May be set on the top of the ground, or on a 
barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Cuzcx Rops—No Fricrion on Kyire Epa@rs—All friction 
received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States or 
Canada, set up, and warranted t give entire satisfaction, or 
taken back. 

(~ Send for circulars and price lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 

April, 1860. 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


~ CAST STEEL BELLS, 
Fos 
CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACTORIES, 


‘ROM SHEFFIELD, England, have been tested in all climates, 
I Europe and America. Weigh less, cost less per _—. have 
better tones, can be heard farther than other bells. They cost 50 
per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 

which are also sold by meat Makers’ Prices. ° 
Broken Bells Taken in Exchange, 

Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 





or re-cast on short notice. 
Bells of the same size. 
Send for a circular. 
United States or Canada, by 
April, 1869. 


Bells delivered in all parts of the 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
98 Main arect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 
With Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 


HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 


The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 


ELIVERED at any Railroad Station in the United States, or 
Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
at93 Main itreet, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ATTENTION, NURSERYMEN : 
A Small Farm in Virginia for Sale. 


UITABLE for « Nursery, in a wealthy region. Contains 24 
acres of land; near 100 bearing Frut Trees, and some 800 
young trees of every variety of Fruit; good springs of water; 
mostly inclosed with plank and yeung Osage Orange fence. The 
house is new, well furnished—six rooms Yard well inclosed, 
shaded with Oaks and adorned with shrubbery. Stable new, with 
well inclosed lot. Garden superior. Is oily %& mile from Scotts- 
ville, and 44 mile from James River Canal Terms, $2,400—$900 
cash, $800 in 12 months, $800 in 2 years, vith interest from date. 
It is the,best location for a Nurseryman inthe Union. More land 
ean be bought adjoining, in timber, at $25per acre, cash. 
Address HENRY M. PRICE, 
Dec.—it Seottsvillg, Albemarle Co., Va, 


HONEY! HONEY!! HONEY!!! 

ANUFACTURED at a cost of only Scents per pound ; 
being also very simple and very esily prepared. It is a 
delicious «rticle for table use, tons of it behg sold throughout the 
éountry for pure honey. Recipe sent to gy part of the country 
on receipt of 30 cents in silver or stamps Every family shouid 

have it. Enough may be saved on 5 Ibs. ® pay for the recipe. 

Dec.—3t* Address L. CHASE, Boj 198, Westerly, R. L. 


FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. 
3 A DAY.—Agents Wanted to travd_ for the MAMMOTH 
$3 “FAMILY PICTORIAL” Only 75 ets. sty En- 
6 cts., for a specimen copy, to MARIS LOUISE HANKINS 
& Co., Publishers, 182 Nassau st., New Yok City. A 


$100 ane MONTH—Can be maddby any ~ ven | fun 





April, 1860. 














il Tools. I sell the cheapes. aa 
send for my circular, which fully explains |he business. Address 
Oct., 1860.—5t* JOHN MILLIKIN, Lawrence, Mass. 





WATER CURE—A irst-class CURE, in its 
sixth year. Room for over 100 patimts. Send for circular 
to Dr. FREASE, Pittsburgh, Pa. Oct—4t* 





Great Work on the Horse. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES: 


BY ROBERT JeNNINGS, V. 5., 


PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY IN THE 
VETERINARY OOLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC., ETO. 


WILL TELL YOU Of the Origin, History and distinctive traits 
of the various breeeds of European, Asi- 
atic, African and American Horses, with 
the physical formation and peculiarities 
of the animal, aud bow to ascertain his 
age by the number and condition of his 
teeth: illastrated with numerous expla- 
natory engravings. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Breaking, Stabling, Feeding 
Grooming, Shoeing, and’ the general 
management of the horse, with the best 
modes of administering m dicines; also, 
how to treat Biting, Kicking, Kearing, 
Shying, Stumbling, Crib-biting, Restless- 
ness, and other vices to which he is sub- 
ject; with numerous explanatory engra- 
vings. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of thé caus-s, symptoms, and treatment of 
Strangles, Sore Throat, Distemper, Ca- 
tarrh, Influenza, Brouchetis, Pneumonia, 
Pleurisy, Broken Wind, Chronic Cough, 
Roaring and Whistling, Lainpas, Sore 
Mouth and Ulcers, and Decayed Teeth, 
with other diseases of the Mouth and 
Respiratory Organs. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
. Worms, Bots, Colic, Strangulation* Stony 
Concretions, Ruptures, Pulsy, Diarrhoea, 
Jaundice, Sapeeenee, Bloody Urine, 
Stones in the Kidneys and Bladder, in- 
flaomation, and other diseases of the 
Stwmach, Bowels, Liver and Urinary 
Organs, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
Bane, Blood and Bog, Spavin, Ringbon 
Sweenie, Strains, broken Knees, Wi 
Galls, Founder, Sole Bruise and Gravel, 
Cmecked Hoofs, Scratches, Canker, 
Tirush, and Corns; also, of Megrims, 
Vertigo, Epilepsy, Staggers, and other 
diseases of the Feet, ‘Legs and Head. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of th) causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
} ptula, Poll Evil, Glanders, Farcy, Sear- 
lei Fever, Mange, Surfeit, Locked Jaw, 
Rheumatism, Cramp Gall, Diseases of 
the Eye = Heart, &c., &c., - how to 
Tui astration, Bleeding, Trephin- 
aig, Roweling, Firing. Hernia, Awmpu- - 
tafon, Tapping, and other surgical ope- 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASLS 
WILL TELL YOU Of Rirey’s Method of Taming Horses; how 
to Approach, Halter, or Stable a Colt : 
how to accustom a’‘horse to strange 
soinds and sights, and how to Bit, Sad- 
dip, Ride, and Break him. to Harness: 
alio, the form and ‘law of Warranty. 
The whole being the result of more than 
fifeen years careful study of the habits, 
peculiarities, wants and weaknesses of 

_ this noble and useful animal, 

The book contains 384 pages, appropriately illustrated by nea) 
One Hundred ee it ls printed in a clear and open — 
ard will be furnished to any address, postege paid, on receipt of 
price, half bound, $1.06, or, in cloth, extra, $1.25. 
$1000 A YRAR So mtmzsne 

ing men everywhere, in 
selling the above and other popular works of ours, Our induce- 
ments to all such are extremely liberal. 

For single copies of the Book, or for terms te agents with other 
information, apply to or address 


B. POTTER, Publisher, 
Deo., 1860.—8t No. 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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\=4 () ) AGENTS WANTED—To sell 5 new inventions— 
os ( ( very recent and of great value to families. ALL pay 
great proiis to agenis. Send four stamps and get 80 pages of 
particulars. fov.—6* EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Ma s. 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 


y TE will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene- 
see Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Di 
rectory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred 
of these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the re- 
ceipt of 54 cents. The book contains an index, showing where 
description: of the cuts will be found, 
Address tf JOSEPH HARRIS, Roonester, N.Y. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 











On the management of barn-yard Manure,.................- 9 
The Mechanical cond:tion of the Soil favorable for the growth 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 
It is the cheapest agricultural pape in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled e¢irculation. 
Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADViNcE—Firty Cents A YRAR; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Direecory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 
All friends of rural iraprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
The Postage on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a year in 
the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States. 
Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 
The address of papers can be changed at ary time. 
Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 
Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 
dress JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 








GENESEE FARMER 


PREMIUM LIST 
FOR 1861. 


CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES! 





January Cash Prizes. 


1, FIFTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall send 
us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club price of 
8734 cents each,) for the next-volume of the Genesee Farmer be 
fore the 15th day of January, 1361, 

2, THIRTY DOLLARS in Cash to the person who shall send 
the second highest number, as above. 

. TWENTY DOLLARS for the third list, 
. F.FTEEN DOLLALs for the fourth. 
. TEN DOLLARS for the fifth. 

NINE DOLLARS for the sixth. 

. ELGHT DOLLARS fer the seventh. 
SEVEN DOLLARS (or the eighth. 

. SIX DOLLARS for the ninth. 

. FIVE DOLLARS for the tenth. 

11, FOUR DOLLARS for the eleventh. 
12, THREE DOLLARS for the twelfth. 
13. TWO DOLLARS for the thirteenth. 
14. ONE DOLLAR for the fourteenth. 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us Eicur Subscribers, (at our 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,)we will send, 
postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, the 
Rural Annual for 1861. 

2. To every person who sends us SixTeen subscribers, (at 
our lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each.) we 
will send one extra copy of the Genesee Furmer, and one copy 
of the Rural Annual, prepaid, by mail. 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, (as 
above) we will send two ertra copies of the Furmer, or two 
copies of the Rural Annual and one exjra copy of the Farmer, 

Those who send more than twenty-four will probably take one 
of the Cash Prizes, If not, Specific Premiums will be sent in 
the same ratio as the above. 


A TWENTY-FIVE CENT PREMIUM TO 
EACH SUBSCRIBER! 
Rural Annual and Genesee Farmer in Olubs. 


AS A STILL GREATER INDUCEMENT 
TO FORM CLUBS, 


We offer the Gennser Farner for one year, and our beantifel 
twenty-five cent book, the Runa ANNUAL anv Horticuururan 
Directory for 1861, in clubs of eight or upwards, at Fifty Cents 
the two. In other words, for Four Dotiars we will send eight 
copies of the Farmex for one year and eight copies of the Rurat 
ANNUAL, together with a Rurat Annvat for the gersen who 
gets up the Club, For Esent Doriars we will send sirteen 
vopies of the Farmer and sixteen copies of the Rurat Anxval, 
and one extra copy of each to the getter-up of the club. 

Any person sending us Taree Doiiars for a club of eight of 
the Grenzszx Farver, shall receive one copy of the Ruraz An- 
nuAL for his troubk. 

We send the clab to one address, or write the name of each 
subscriber on his paper, as requested. 


_ 
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Clubs are not required to be at one post-office. or sent to one 
address. We send the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is not necessary that the club should be sent in all at 
one time. Names can be added at any time. and all that are 
sent in before the ifMeenth of January will be counted in. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 

G3 Money may be mailed at our risk, and you need not 
“register” the letiere, 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Pusiisuer Asp Proprietor oF THE GuNEsER FARMER, 

December 15, 1860. Rocuxsrzr, N. Y. 


STEREOTYPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








